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will USA Give Communist 
Poland $600,000,0002 


By JONATHAN STOUT 
ASHINGTON, D.C. 


the Capital are buzzing over the slick ma- 


Diplomatic circles in 


neuver by which Poland is preparing to get 
$600,000,000 from the United States Treasury while 
thumbing its nose at the US State Department. 

Some while ago Poland applied to the US Govern- 
mest Export-Import Bank for two loans. One for 
$40,008,000 was for the purpose of purchasing railroad 
equipment in this country. A’secoi.d, for $50,000,000, 
wisto buy American surplus war materials in Europe. 

The State Department held up the loans for some 

time by insisting that free and unfettered elections 
beheld in Poland in accordance with the Big Three 
detisions at Yalta. When they were granted finally, 
this Government sent Polish President Beirut a note 
teminding him that the forthcoming Polish elections 
must in fact be free and must not follow the pattern 
@ithose in Yugoslavia and Bulgaria, where the one- 
patty ballot gave a 98 percent vote to totalitarian 
didatorships. 
That note has never been answered . .. except indi- 
Weily when a spokesman of the Polish Embassy in 
Washington told newspapermen that the note was “an 
inadmissible immixture (by the United* States) in 
Poland’s purely domestic affairs.” 

In spite of the note sent to Beirut, the Communist- 
domivated temporary Parliament.of Poland on Sept. 
17 passed a new electoral law which, according to 
Ambassador Arthur Bliss Lane, is preparing the 
gud for an election on the Russian-Bulgarian- 
Yugoslay pattern. 

This made i evident to official observers here that 
the Polish Government, on instructions from Russia, 
Mlends to discard the Yalia formula for free elections. 

Bat the Polish Communist di: tatorship would like 
loget a loan of $600,000,000 with which to consolidate 
tonomically its grip on the country, The sum is 
teded for foreign purchases on the world market, 
Mi for this are needed American dollars or Britsih 

' 

i So the slick Poles have applied for a loan of that 
mount from the World Bank, an international organi- 
Miidpover which the US State Department has no 

j control, although the bulk of the bank’s assets are 

Provided by the United States Treasury. 

| The World Bank is expected to act officially within 

| ki tw days, and it is regarded here as quite likely that 

will-get all or very nearly all it wants. 
is anoier interesting sidelight on the World 
The membership in the World Bank comprises 
of the members of the United Nations. - The only 

PHO is Russia, which has declined so far to 

etpate m this United” Nations effort at financial 

WY Of the world. , 

The World Bank now has before it applications for 
Mounting to $1,650.000,000. Yet, although 
@8 refused to make any contribution to the 
N financial effort, more than one billion dollars 


‘ N applications are earmarked to go to 
Ms satellites 


a Makes speeches about “peace in our time,” 

Red Army continues to belie his “words” with 

credible “deeds.” The latest is the taking 
(Continued on Page Three) 
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America and Turkish Independence 


NHE world anxiously awaits Turkey’s reply to the 
menacing Soviet demand that Turkey reject any 
interference by Britain or America in the settle- 

ment of the dispute over the Dardanelles. The Turkish 
Government must watch its step; an ill-considered 
word could lead to disaster. In the diplomatic struggle 
with the northern giant, Turkey’s great ally is Britain, 
her only_hope of main- 
laining independence. 
It is an open secret 
that British military 
supplies are pouring 
into what remains of 
the once-great Ottoman 
Empire. Only Britain's 
power has prevented 
Russia from over- 
whelming Turkey as so 
many other small nations have been subdued to Mos- 
cow's expanding might. 

That fact explains why Stalin demands the non- 
intervention of other powers in the conflict: between 
Russia and Turkey over the Dardanelles. The ambi- 
tious aim of Soviet policy is to separate Turkey from 
her ally, to isolate and conquer her. The road from 
Moscow to Ankara has‘led through London: Stalin 
seeks a direct rouie from Odessa to Istanbul. 

Three synchronized moves have been made. Marshal 
Zhukov travels around the Balkans inspecting the 
huge Soviet Army mobilized on Turkey’s borders. 
The Foreign Office in Moscow dispatches a strong note 
to Ankara demanding discontinuance of the link with 
London And on the same day Stalin graciously grants 
an inierview to a British correspondent and says, in 
effect: | promise peace in our time if Britain minds 
her own business and does not interfere in Soviet 
plans, and if American troops are withdrawn from 
China. 

Thus Stalin lays claim to exclusive control of the 
Black Sea, and of the Dardanelles door to it. The 
fact went almost unnoticed that in the Soviet note the 
Russians, for the first time in history, spoke of ‘the 
Black Sea powers,” meaning, Russia, Turkey, Bul- 
garia. and Rumania. Only these powers, Moscow 
says, have any right to participate in settling Black 
Sea affairs. Of these four, only Turkey remains un- 


conquered. Moscow speaks for the other two, as this 
note reveals. 

If Stalin intends to make Turkey part of the Soviet 
sphere, he must acy swiftly. Peace treaties with Bul- 
garia and Rumania will soon be signed, Three months 
thereaMter the Red Army is obliged by the treaties to 
withdraw. Of course, a sufficient force of agents in 
plain clothes will be left to direct the policies of 
these Balkan Governments, but not enough to be a 
menace to Turkey. The tensions of today on the 
borders of Turkey will be eased. Unless Moscow finds 
a pretext to postpone ratification of the treaties, the 
Russian positior. will be militarily weakened vis-a-vis 
Turkey. 

~The next few months will be a erucial period. It 

will be necessary for the United States and Britain 
to back Turkey with all their force to block a repeli- 
tion of what has happened to Iran and the Eastern 
European nations. The US State Department has in- 
dicated that we will not accede to the Russian effort to 
isolate and bully Turkey into capitulation. 

Stalin was probably encouraged to send his menac- 
ing note, almost an ultimatum, to Turkey by the 
speech made by Henry Wallace, proving that Amer- 
ivans are not united behind the idea of ending appease- 
ment and stopping Soviet expansion. At least the 
tone of the note and the demands made would have 
been different. Forrestal, Acheson and Byrnes are 
seeking now to repair the damage done by Wallace 
and Pepper. The Wallace pseudo-liberals have made 
the tasks of the USA wuch more diffiecult, and they 
have added to the danger of war. 

Ankara and London are now in consultation, and 
Washington must give London full and unequivocal 
support. For if Turkey is forced to resort to war in 
defense of her independence, Britain will have to 
ficht also, and the USA will not be long ‘n joining 
the fray, and we will have World War III. Bu' if the 
USA is firm, Stalin will retreat. 
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Victors Punish Vanquished 


y O one will deny that the convicted war criminals deserve the punishment meted 


out to them at Nuremberg 


trials of war criminals. They got a fai: 


The procedure at their trial was more nearly in 
the traditions of Anglo-American jurisprudence than the procedure in other 
trial, insofar as it was possible. But the 


assumption that retroactive international law can be thus created by the victors, which 


will serve as a deterrent to future aggressors, 


is false. 


The irony of the situation is that some of the prosecutors came into court with 


unclean hands—hardly less guilty than 


Goering. And Schacht, von Papen, and a 


thousand other Germans, whose guilt was certainly as great as that of Vichyite col- 


laborators 


Petain and Laval, are not punished. This will tend to undermine respect 


for the new international law against war-makers. The only real lesson potential on 


actual aggressors will learn i 
Will the sentences of death given 12 


Nazis restrain Stalin from pursuing his 


imperialist ambitions? Will any war- 
monger fe deterred? 
Sefore there can be genuine inter- 


national law, respected by all nat:ons 
and individuals, there must be a world 
government capable of enfore ng such 
Jaw of punishing all aggressor 

But perhaps the greatest danger is 
that these Nazis may become martyrs 


to a lot of Germans, thirsting for 


revenye 

Atrocities Among other well-known 

In Poland leaders of the Polish Peas- 
ant Party murdered rec 

ently by the Russian-Polish secret police 


are the following: Narcyz Wiatr, who 


was a famous commander of the Peasant 


Battalion fighting the Nazis in southern 
Poland; Wladyslaw’ Kojiter, member of 
the executive committee of the party; 
Major okolowsi, Boleslaw So biorsk, 


member of the National Council; lenacy 
Gadzala: Edmund Wilk; and Franciszek 


Lazowsk 


According to Pole vio have recently 
arrived in London, deportations of young 
Pole to the orced labor camps of Ru 
sia have nereased lately, and new pro- 
scription lists are beir prepared 

On May 2 the village of Wawolnica 
was burned to the ground by the security 
police from Pulawy, because it wa 
regional center of the Peasant Party 
Over 100 home were cdestroyed: two 


peasants were burned to death, one died 
from a heart attack anl one went in- 
sane, The security police tried to force 
the villagers to sign a deposition saying 
that the atrocity had been committed by 
bandits from the forests. Other villages 
have also been burned, as well as many 
farmhouses belonging to members of the 
PSL. 


History Soviet historians are deeply 
Repeats interested in the period of 
Itself 200 years when Russia was 


subjugated by the Mongols. 
A book by V. 
won a Stalin award. In a preface to it 
S. V. Kiselev gave an outline of the 


Yan on Ghenghis Khan 


methods by which Genghis Khan mold- 
ed the Empire into one cohesive bloc and 
ended internal fighting between its units. 
“To put an end to the growing flame 
of revolt and strengthen its authority, 
the Mongol aristocracy had recourse to 
perpetual wars against their neighbors. 
This gave the rank-and-file soldiers ever 


new opportunities for loot. The con- 


make sure of victory. 


tinual prospect of successful war dis- 
tracted attentior. from the inner contra- 
dictions of the regime and the growing 
power of their own aristocracy,” Kiselev 
wrote. He quotes Genghis Khan as 
saying, “Future generations of our race 
will wear gold-embroidered clothes, eat 
fats and sweet foods, ride fine horses, 
and hold in their aims _ beautiful 
women.” 

Kiselev attributed the NKhhan’s victories 
over more civilized peoples to his superior 
military and administrative organiza- 
tion. He stressed the importance of a 
pecial ecret police torce under the 
Khan’s direction, of a huge corps of 
forced labor Another teature of the 
Mongol dictatorship which is reminiscent 
of cur times is the-techuique of mass 
depertations as a means of suppressing 


revolt 


The lron The closing ef the United 
Curtain Stat 
in Belgrade because the US 


protest to Tito over the killing of Amer- 


Information Service 


an airmen was distributed to news- 


papers there exemplifies the contrast 
systems, and the absence 
Yuvo- 


avia, like Russia and every other na- 


between two 


of reciprocity between them. 


tion, maintains an information service 
in the USA which freely spreads Com- 
munist propaganda. But not even official 
documents issued by the US State De- 
partment can be distributed in Russia 
and her satellites. 

To call this “two kinds of freedom of 
the press,” or “two varieties of democ- 
racy” is irritating nonsense; it is de- 
mocracy vs. totalitarianism, freedom vs. 


slavery. 


Incidentally, neither the American 


protest nor Tito’s insulting “apology” 
have ever been printed in Yugoslavian 
papers. Tito welcomes supplies of food 
and machinery through UNRRA, 71 per- 
cent of which comes friom America, but 
he does not welcome facts which would 
weaken his dictatorship. Without the 
iron curtain no totalitarian tyranny 
could long survive. 

No one advocates closing the propa- 
ganda agencies of Tito and Stalin in 
America; even though we hate Commu- 
nism, we want to know the facts; the 
American press has never failed to print 
every speech Stalin has made, and at 
least excerpts from every important at- 
tack of the Soviet press on America and 
Britain. 
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Free Trade The West will have 
Vs. Monopoly equal trade rights with 

Russia in Italy and 
tumania if the decisions of the dele- 
gates- at Paris are carried out. The 
Soviet pr»pos2: which would have estab- 
lished trade inonopolies and given Rus- 


sia alone the “most-favored-nation” 
status was defeated 12 to 6. Russia 
wanted bilateral rather than multi- 


lateral agreements with Balkan states. 
State monopolies shouyi be exempted 
from the most-favored-nation clause, the 
Seviets argued, seeking the same state 
monopoly of trade throughout Eastern 
Europe as exists in the USSR. 
Negotiations between Russia and 
Sweden on a trade agreement are not 
going well. Sweden fears the USA will 
not deliver goods to he reexported to 
Russia, nor extend credits for the bene- 
fits of the 


evidence, to Pravda, of the greed ot 


Russians. This is further 


American imperialists. 
° ® tt 

THIS PEACE-TORN WORLD 

@ Richard J. H. Johnson of the. NY 
Times reports that after a year in 
Korea, Japan looks good to him. Japan 
was devastated by war, but is making 
rapid strides toward iecovery; Korea 
was undamaged, but it is divided into two 
non-cooperating zones aad is making no 
progress. The reason, ne thinks, is that 
MacArthur is. unhampered by either the 
Russians or by Washington. “One _is 
struck by the enigma of a _ happy 
conquered people and an unhappy liber- 


ated people.” 


@ The Comintern is dissolved, but it 


has a new letterhead, on which Jacques 


Duclos, who told the American CP to 


change its line, is giving directions to 


other branches of the Third Interna- 
tional. Copies of letters have been seized 
by Allied intelligence men in Europe. 
Duclos tells other Communist leaders 
what to think; you would never guess, 
of course, who tells Jacques. But if 
you'll send me a self-addressed, stamped 
envelope, I'll let you in on the top 


secret. 


@ The new 
Washington, Michael Ralea, was once a 
close friend of Dr. Robert Ley, ex-Nazi 
lebor front leader, and Ralea led Nazi 
parades in Rumania. Of such ars the 
kingdom of the Soviet quislings. 


Rumanian Minister to 
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RCA's David Sarnoif now ,_ ics By. dy 
future control of the weather, By); o 
transformation of deserts into gare BB \,jorit 


dens, delivery of mail by radio, af Mass 
ator 

@ Pravda accused the USA of plan Boston 
ning to ship “scores of thousands” of , MB meat a 
Soviet citizens now in dispiaced persons susp 
camps in American and British zones said he 
in Austria to South America. Moscow Preside 
demands their repatriation, but these Joaders, 
thousands do not want to go back to But ' 
slave labor camps. Never in the history the MeC 
of any nation were there so many ne is s.icki 
tionals who refused to repatriated; pointing 
mute evidence of something rotten in the trol nov 
proletarian paradise. during 


@ Thousands of German soners of 
war went on a sit-down strike in Italy, 
° 
demanding that they be sent home. They Wil 


were told that they wouid be repatriated 





as soon as conditions perm 


* 
over Dy 
@ Demonstrations in che Netherlands fashions 
against shipme of military conscripts 
against hipm nt ¢ ary \ Cee 
to Indonesia have taken place. 
z was obi 
. 4 euphemi 
@ Franco declared that “Only two ’ 

. . : overnn 
countries know where they are going- a 
se Sa ‘ . ; to Sovie 
Spain and Russia. They are going in& 

‘ . 1 Vation 
straight line and the others are follow : ; 

: ” Theratic 
ing a zigzag course. - 

: ‘ Cation 


- 


= : tion j 
@ Iran charged,~and Britain denied, in 


that the. revolt of southern tribes 10 owned f; 
Persia was engineered by British agents, Milita 
just as the revolt in northern Iran Wa Bit .004 
organized by Russia. The rebellion 8 this 


continuing. 
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Washington and the 


ASHINGTON, D. C.—As prophe- 
/ sied in these columns for many 
months, “meat on the table” has 
snorged as the leading campaign issue 
she Fall. The issue has split the 
7 seeratit Party from stem to stern, 
vil the strategists of one half demand- 
og suspension of price controls on meat 
after Election Day and the stra- 
- of the other half standing by the 

» control guns. 
this week Ed Flynn of the Bronx and 
Yavor Kelly of Chicago, two of the 
Democratic Party’s big city bosses, led 


, delegation of strategists to Washington 
« patch that meat be de-controlled for 
the duration of the election campaign. 
; group had the support of House 
Vajority Leader John W. McCormack, 
Massachusetts, who sent OPA Admin- 
ator Paul A. Porter a telegram from 
Reston urging that “price control on 
meat and scarce food products should 
McCormick 


ssue with 


suspended for 60 days.” 


| he had discussed the 


President 


Truman and other party 

But Truman appeared to differ with 
the MeCormack-Flynn-Kelly strategy and 

s.icking by the price control program, 
pointing out that relaxation of price con- 
trol now would mean a real meat famine 
during the winter months due to the 





eat.and the Campaign 


By JONATHAN STOUT 


premature slaughter of beef cattle by 
meat packers who would be anxious to 
cash in on the high profits of the uncon- 
trolled price period. 

Real interest in We ‘ington is centered 
on the activities of Governor Tobin of 
Massachusetts who sent police and pub- 
lic health inspectors to inventory all 
storage facilities in the state in order 
to ascertain whether meat is deliberately 
being withheld from th consumer-market. 

The popularity of the Tobin formula 
for solving the meat shortage and the 
black market has had an immediate re- 
sponse in Washington. Following a con- 
ference between Agriculture Secretary 
Clinton Anderson and President Truman, 
Anderson this week warned a group of 
New Mexico cattlemen that unless the 
cattlemen move voluntarily to end the 
meat shortage, Government seizure of all 
market-bound livestock is “a very real 
danger that day day day becomes more 


of a possibility.” 


@ Last 
Cemetery five unmarked coffins were laid 


week in Arlington National 
io rest in a common grave. In the coffins 
were the remains of the five unarmed 
American boys who were murdered by 
Tito’s fighter planes on August 19. 
Thirty members of the families of the 
five fliers attended the funeral. One was 


Mrs. Marcia Schreiber, 19-year-old girl 
wife of Captain Harold Schreiber, slain 
by Tito’s murderers. She did not bring 
their two-year old daughter. 

At the time of the funeral, not one of 
the 30 relatives had received so much 
as a word of apology from the Tito 
Government. 

‘ * * 

@ There is a well-known gag about the 
American military aide in Moscow during 
the war who was taken for an inspection 
of Soviet plane production He was shown 
a huge field covered with planes as far 
as the eye could see. After examining 
the planes, the American turned in some 
astonishment to his Russian guide and 
asked, “But where are the motors?” Te 
which the Russian drew himself up stiffly 
and snapped back, “And what about the 
Negro problem in the South?!” 

Last week Drew Pearson told the 
Henry Wallace version of that gag. A 
the time when Secretary Byrnes sent 
Publisher Mark Ethridge of the Louis- 
ville Courier-Journal to the Balkans to 
investigate Russian suppression of de- 
mocracy in those countries, Pearson re. 
Jated, Wallace bitterly criticized the in- 
vestigation, commenting: “Byrnes would 
do a whole lot better if he called Ethridge 
back from the Balkans and sent him to 
South Carolina.” 


. 


@ T.ast week Rep. John J. 
chairman of the Demoeratic 
Committee's 


Sparkman, 
National 


Speakers Bureau, caused a 


a 


jation 


puzzled buzz 


ofetalk in Washington 
circles by appealing 'p Wallace, foe of 
the Administration’s foreign policy, to 
take the stump for Democratic Party 
candidates in the current election cam- 
paign, 

The lowdown: Sparkman aspires to be 
Democratic boss of Alabama as successor 
to the Bankhead machine. But he’s get- 
ting plenty of competition, particularly 
from James E. Folsom who has just won 
the Democratic nomination for Governor 
of Alabama. 

Sparkman, who was nominated to the 
Senate seat of the late John Bankhead 
in a special election last July, is backing 
the candidacy of Alabama State Senator 
Jim Smith, to sueceede him as Repre- 
sentative from the Eighth Alabama Con- 
gressional District. Governor-designate 
Folsom “backed farmer Bradley Twitty. 
Altogether, seven candidates were in the 
race for Sparkman’s seat Tn the House 

In the primary returns this week, 
four of the seven were so closely bunched 
in a neck-to-neck race that a run-off 
primary will be necessary. Victory for 
Sparkman’s candidate is important for 
Sparkman’s personal political ambitions. 
His olive branch to Wallace had nothing 
to do with American foreign policy. In 
reality it was a bid for PAC support 
for the Sparkman candidate in his old 
fistrict. 
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Will USA Give Poland $600,000,0002 


(Continued from Page One) 


wer by the Red Army of the once 
fashionable watering resort of Karisbad 
im(zechoslovakia. Confirmation of this 
was obtained a few days ago in the 
ewhemistic announcement by the Czech 
Government that Karlsbad was offered 
to Soviet staff officers as a recuperating 
fation as a token of gratitude for the 
liberation of Czechoslovakfa, and appre- 


tation for the Soviet Army’s consider 
‘ion in not removing all the German- 
waéd factory equipment for reparations. 


Military circles in Washington are in- 
‘ested, however, in the curious extent 
this “hospitality,” 


which includes 


barring of the whole Karlsbad and sur- 
rounding area to Czechs and all others. 
Part of the “hospitality,” too, is the 
Czech Government’s acquiescence in per- 
mitting the Russians to ring the af€a in 
steel. Russian troops have been throwa 
around the area, which is now under the 
closest guard:to hide the activities of the 
Russians there. 

What is interesting military circles are 
two little-known facts. The first is that 
adjacent to Karlsbad are the Joachims- 
thal uranium mines, the only ones in 
Europe. American authorities are in 
possession of reliable evidence that the 
uranium mines are already being worked 








| 


















































full time by the Russians, who are send- 
ing the total output of the raw ore to 
the Soviet Union. 

The second interesting fact is that 
Karlsbad has an important strategical 
location on the Dresden-Leipzig line, 
which faces the American zone of occu- 
This fact is now 
heightened in importance by the reports 
that one, and possibly two, first-class 
Soviet motorized combat divisions are 
now in possession of the Karlsbad area. 

Military observers here are noting this 
move against the background of the two 
explosive situations which exist not fat 
south of this area, 

The first explosive situation centers 
about Trieste, where the threatened move 
by Tito to seize that city holds within it 
real potentialities of war. Whether such 
a war would be localized or would be 
come generalized would depend: largely 
on what the Soviet Union would do. 

As things stand now, an overwhelming 
Yugoslay Army faces a token Anglo- 
American duty force across the Morgan 
line in Venezia Giulia. In the event of 
an attack by Tito, the American forces 
in Trieste would have to get immediate 
reenforcements from the American zone 
in Germany. Whether the American zone 
could send such reenforcements might 


pation in Germany. 


well depend on the moves of the Red 
Army now moving into the militarily 
strategic Karlsbad sector. 

On the map this looks like military 
chess, with our two pawns checked in 


— ———_———_______ 


ach case by Russian and Yugoslay pieces 
of superior force. 

The second explosive situation being 
watched anxiously here is the Greek 
situation, where, it is now known, Russia 
is arming and encouraging Greek Com- 
munists, reenforced by Albanians, Yugo- 
slavs and Bulgars, in the effort to rip 
Greece wide open in a civil war. 

If Russian assistance to the Greek 
Communists makes the going too tough, 
the Greek Government will call on the 
British troops in Greece for assistance. 
If the British answer the call, as it is 
believed they will, Yugoslavia, Bulgaria 
and Albania will go to the assistance of 
the Communists. 

In that case, once again, the Brilish 
will need reenforcements. And the Soviet 
spearhead at Karlsbad once more is in 
the strategic position of blocking re- 
enforcement 


from the British 


zone and very probably from the Amer- 


coming 


ican zone, 

The United States is still officially in 
a state of war. No new declaration of 
war would be needed to back up Amer- 
ican soldiers under attack anywhere in 
the world. 

Also, we are still officially allied with 
Greece, and Bulgaria and Albania are 
still enemy countries. For that matter, 
so is Yugoslavia. It has been largely 
forgotten, but the fact is that the official 
Government of Yugoslavia under the 
Regent Prince Paul officially declared 
war on the United States in 1942. 
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The Heme Front 





The Day the Dam Broke 


I should call this “The 


R pe ip 
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| \ done 

t 4 cele 

iY national 

charter | could have rial Look, all 
the world iY dow 1 flood of 
change while we, sate 1 the tructure 
erected by ir father lod Cars ago, 
sit here in smug security ‘oO very In- 
spiring piece could have been written on 

such a theme, 

Stability has, ¢t “ re \ ad 


vantages. Radicals who used to rail at 
e character of society are less 


the rocklik 


pleased than they expected to be with 


this period of flux upon which we have 
With the 
here and there, the 


than it has 


You can 


entéred exception of an island 
world is more fluid 


Noah 


lirection 


been at any time sinee 


look in almost any 


at any time and see parts of disjointed 


constitution or the ruins of some moral 


principle go floating down the flood. But 


no one seems to be getting from this 


state of affairs the pleasure which we 


promised ourselve Having the world 
fluid is le igreeable in reality than it 
was in our dreams. 

Nevertheless, the fact that we lave 
lived more or le happily under one 
constitution for 159 ea eemed to me 


a poor thing to boast about. Wh 


to stick yut h chest and out that 
bac n the Sth Cent rut olitician 
were larter and more ted than 
those of the countries” If cant 
write A « er con fut ow than 
the ( I t 4 ere 1oe that 
leave i If we ure ent t out 
the wms of our day t ) tructure 
which th | ed, what doe it prove 
about us”? Considering these matters, I 
shoved the whole thing t reor 


hok 
They Knew What They Wanted 


Now om 


Charley Ervin with his 








Rar be 
“Naughty, Naughty! 
Fitzpatrick in the St. Louis Post-Dispatch. 


ended 


Charley 


that. convention whieh 
1787. 
not a constitutional lawyer hor a 
historian. He 


a good one So, 


report on 

essions in Septembe: 
ootnote-w a news- 
using 
Madison and others, he 
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paperman—an 
e repo! of 
t 


ve 1 day-to-day account of what hap- 


very 


Follow r the. lead o Charle A 


Beard, th pamphieteer tel the truth 


bout the objectives »f our unsaintly 
eancestors. They were men of property, 
and their discussior give abundant 
proof of the fact that they were giving 


a good deal of thought to its increase 


and preservation. It was as 


that the 


property 
place. 
And what most of these men distrusted 


Had they not 


laves were given thei: 


was democracy feared 





defeat for their brain-child,-they would 
have produced an instrument which 
would have given the inple and un- 


practically no place at 
they 


which 


propertied voter 


all. So they set up—vor thought 


did—a tripartite government in 


only one part, the House of Representa- 


tives, was to be chosen by the poor and 


ignorant common people. 


Don’t get the idea that the author is 


complaining about this. It all seems to 


him—as it was—a simple and natural 


thing. He is aware that subsequent 
events have not gone as the constitution- 
makers calculated. The ¢asily-misguided 
common folks insisted on having the Bill 
added to the 


ways and at othe 


of Rights charter. 


In other 


great 
points, de- 


mocracy has triumphed as the years 


have rolled along. So what we have now 


is a combination of what the young men 


of 1787 planned and what subsequent 


generations have done. 
have 


The basic plan must, of course, 


been good. The best thing about it was 





that it provided for orderly change. 
From Washington to Jefferson to Jack- 
on to Lincoln to Roosevelt we have re- 
ised both the objectives of government 
ind the mechanism. If our thinking 
about this business we over-emphas 
vhat was done in 1787 and play down 
vhat has been achieved since. It gives 
1 false ense olf ilue ] produces 
" feriority complex in the face of the 
iture 
The great value of Charles Ervin’s 
booklet is that it gives us a teeling of 


the mood of those early creative days. 


we need today. In 





It is a mood wl 
1816 Thomas Jefferson wrote in relation 


to his recollections of the earlier time: 


‘l knew that age well; I belonged to it 

















Fitzpatrick 








and labored with it. It deserved well 


of its country. It was very like the 
present, but without the experience of 
the present; and-forty years of ex- 


perience in government is worth a 
century of book-reading. and this they 
would say themselves, were they to rise 
from the dead. | 


am certainly not an 


vocate for frequent and untried 


changes in laws and constitutions. ... 


But | 


tions 


know also that laws and institu- 
hand in 


progress of the human mind.” 


must go hand with the 


How About a Constitutional 
Convention? 


Bor my real reason for 


little 
the end the author throws out an en- 
that 
convention, 


taking this 
work as my text ts that toward 
suggestion. He 
constitutional 


livening proposes 
we call a 
throw everything into the hopper and 
boldly 


did, to tashion a constitution to suit our 


proceed, as the sainted fathers 


SM MUU CUTOUT a 





is better not to hold 


S OMETIMES 
a pre 


| 
ss conference—especially when 


you want to give the public a fa 





conference 


picture. At a press 
recently in Washington at the CIO 
headquarters for Arthur Deakin, new 


president of .the * World 
Federation of Trade Unions, and the 
other officers of the WFTU ,there were 


some embarrassing moments 


provisional 





Deakin is a good trade unionist; he 
is Bevin’s successor as head of the 
British Transport and General Work- 
ers’ Union and a supporter of Labor 


Unfortunately he was 


TEETER EEL 


Party policies. 


placed in a position of whitewashing 
the actions of the Executive Bureau 
of the WFTU, which met in Wash- 
20-24. 





gton on Sept. 





The Executive Bureau had adopted 


HTT 


two special resolutons, one on Greece 











called for the support of the 
workers in “their struggle to 


regain trade union liberties,” and the 


Greek 
ther on peace. There wasn’t anything 
wrong with what the “peace” resolu- 
what it didn’t say was more 
significant: 

‘The Executive Bureau calls upon 
ts 70,000,000 members to make 
known to each of their governments 
their determination to oppose prep- 
arations for another war and to de- 
feat the evil forces of Fascism and 
reaction which are menacing world 
peace and which are flaunting the 
same ideological banners which were 
carried by Nazism and Fascism... .” 
A “naive” reporter asked Brother 

Deakin whether the only threats of 





Deakin‘’s Unhappy Role in WFTL 


By Ben Segal 
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Want Out? | 


in the St. Louis Post-Dispatch. | 


dec eccaiacamaiead enipheeinensientenneetni ! 

own time and needs. The argument fg 
this step is simple and convincing. Ty 
amendments adopted since the first tq 
are few and, in many cases, unimportant, 
The methods of amend:nent are too sow 
awkward, difficult. It 


minority to block the way 


’ 
s too easy fors 
Many a god 
alteration, like that on child labor, my 
have a large majority of the voters bw 
hind it and still its advocates may find 
it impossible to work the stubborn a 
creaky machinery provided. 

We are entering dangerou 


ipon 
times. It is not to be expected that th 
strains which have wrecked so mueh 
the world will not test our political 
Within the 


basic readjustments mast be made. Ts 


structure. coming decade 
ready ourselves for what lies ahead, we 
should give our constitutional machiney 
an overhauling. this author, 
let us be as intelligent end courageous 
as those men of old. Let us get together, 
frankly face the facts and do what neell 
It is a bold I 


idea, to hone 
heroes by 


Sa, sa) 


done. 


our national imitating them 


war came from Spain and Germany. 
14 


Deakin, being honest, said no and adé- 
var was 


beliste 
apitalsss 


ed that idea of a third we 


being spread by monopoly 


in all countries. Immed Louis 
Saillant, General Secreta of the 
WFTU, interrupted wit! 1 Speech 


about the growing talk of war and 
the need to crush the su! ng vesti- 
Fascism. He then said that 
the only threats @ 


peace are from Spain and Germany. 


ges of 


indisputably” 





Another reporter asked whether te 
WFTU had discussed the growing 
gulf between the USA and the USSR 


Deakin replied that they hadn't put 






that subject on the agenda, since 
had gathered to see how h agree 
ment they could reach. W may ek 
plain why all decisior inane 


LV ANNAAANAAMALANAANAANANUNEDANDANUAAAARARAAABAANABAUNANGNAL UANAANSAURADNABOANALWALANASAAAUARUNONLANAVUUNDANUANASODANABANSLOEDOANSDOGHS DEDHRBSDENDEDAAGND VNOOORDS@RSSREAAENOEDOANENODD 


mous. 
The Herald-T; 


ted in asking abou 


1 
hoene 
Argentine unions, 
WFTU. Aft 


whispering Lombardo Toledano ma 


of the 
Peron, to the 
a speech about the “fre ibor more 
ment of Argentina.” 

It seemed obvious that Deakin WS 
ide nat now 


i 1a 


j 

Z 

2 

3 

under the Z 
vould antag 
1jons,” or 

¢ survivilg z 


operating 
ing must be said which 

onize the Soviet “trade 
When asked abo 
in Germany he 
Nazis still live freely 
British and American zones, 
he didn’t know about the Soviet 20 
Deakin evidently is doing 2 job 2° 
not very happy about. 


Russia. 
stated that 

fn the 
but sa@ 


Nazism 









many 
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cing. T 


e first tea 


important, 


e toos 


pasy for 


any a good 


labor, m 


Voters & 


; may find 


bbern a 


dangerous 
dd that t 
;0 much of 
cal 


0a 
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1g deca 
made. 
ahead, 


for 
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ny 
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we 


machinery 






MIS aue 


courageoud 
>t together, 
what neell 


1, to honot 


iting them 
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TU 


rowing 
USSR. 


n’t put 


more- 


cin was 
t not 
antag: 
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Murray as 


By Andrew Avery 


HERE have been rumors that 
Philip Murray is about to step out 


f the presidency of the CIO; and 

fident denials. 

Murray been represented by a 
as denying that any 

leaders in the CIO wer 

days 

CIO News 


i1ich was the most violent- 





» Com- 





party-liners. Two before 
his assertion an issue of the 
had appeared 
within memory. 
Worker 


ardently 


ly pro-Communist one 
And simultaneously the Daily 
media 


and other Communist 





* Philip Murray 


resisting the anti- 
in the CIO. 


praised Murray for 
Communist drive 


The story of Murray’s impending re- 


tirement wa 


told by reporters as dis- 


similar as Edwin A. Lahey, the pro- 
Soviet labor editor of the conservative 
Chicago Da News, and 


We chsler, t 


ton corresponde 


James A, 
ti-Communist Washing- 
of the New York Post. 


formed their readers that Murray 





intended to decline reelection at the next 
(10 convent which opens in Atlantic 
City on November 19. He plans 
himself actively to his duties as presi- 
dent of the 1 ed Steel Workers, it was 
Said, 


to devote 


that positio 


ray “will be free 


Mur- 
to express himself on 
the subject « But he “will 
make it sufficiently clear to his associates 


that he is neither red-baiting nor run- 


. as Lahey putt, 


f Communism.” 


mng away from responsibility in his 
deeision esign as president of the 
CIO.” 

It se m then, that the president of 


the CIO, whoever 
to express him elf on the subject of the 
Communist F ft task, 


t ’ 
Mather, is to hold balance between the 


he may be, is not free 
1 Column. His 
eens 
Labor 


Action 








Courses on 

Trade Unionism 
Socialism 

Marxist Economics 
Current Politics 


School 


honestly about the Fifth Columnists 


danger the Communists in the CIO; they 


whethe 


bility with several 


Victor Riesel, the 
New York Post, brought in a verdict that 


and anti-Communists in 
brawlit 


mak 


> 


against left-wingers or 


Julius, Emspak, James J. 





presents 


A DEBATE 


“Does Stalinism Flow 
from Bolshevism?” 


Yes No 
Liston M. Oak Max Shachtman 


Wanaging Fait National Chairman, 


“The Mew Leader,” Workers Party 
Radre C¢ 


FRIDAY, NOV. 8—8 P. M. 


Hotel Diplomat 


108 West 43rd° Street, N. Y. C. 


ADMISSION, g75¢ 











en 








‘communists and the anti-Communists, 


to maintain unity. 


As active president of the Steelwork- 
. Murray would be free to speak more 
than 


in the past, just as the president 





any other affiliated union may do. But 


words would ‘ have 


comparatively 


tle effect. They would not really en- 


would not lead to the ousting of Commu- 


leaders in any affiliated unions, nor 


would they ¢ause the Communists to bolt 
from the ClO and form a new federation 


of their own. 


Nor would Murray’s successor be free 
Stalinist 
conception of the duties of the 


infiltration, according 





president of the CIO as peacemaker. 


The reports of Murray’s retirement 


were officially denied at CIO headquar- 
ters. Then Louis Stark of the New York 


as coming from “a person speaking with 


gave the following information, 


authority”: 


Murray has not madé up his mind 


or not to leave the presidency 


f the CIO. He has discussed this possi- 


associates, but will 


reveal his decision to anyone before 


the convention. If he does retire, “it wil! 


ve solely for health reasons.” 


Having weighed all these assertions, 


gz 


labor editor of the 


He thinks Mur- 


“deliberately released the story” as 


would not quit. 





maneuver to warn the Communists 
CIO to 


stop being peace- 


stop 
ling or he will 
and let them massacre each other.” 


* 


10 headquarters Louis Stark was 


“unequivocally that Mr. Murray had 


o tntention of starting a campaign 
Communists in- 
ide the CIO.” 


Harry 


Murray doesn’t believe 


Bridges, Reid Robinson, 


Matles,” and 


other high CIO leaders are “followers of 


Tue Communist Party’s railroad 


fraction is turning on the steam. 
Control of 


always 


such transportation has 
Stalinist 


agenda for obvious reasons, but Com- 


been high on the 
munist influence has dwindled on the 
Now the CP is publishing 
paper, The Link, setting 


railroads. 
a railroad 
up two New York offices and putting 
organizers on the payroll in other 
cities. 

@ Ben Gold, president of the Fur 
Workers’, and Louis Weinstock, secre- 
tary of District Nine of the Painters’ 
Union, bob up as corporation heads 
of the freedom of the Press Com- 
pany which publishes The Daily 
Worker. The general manager is good 
old William Lawrence, who now adds 
the name “Lazar” to his title after 20 
years under the Lawrence pseudonym. 

@ Morris U. Schappes is back at 
his old stand as instructor at the 
School of Jewish Studies. Morris, as 
Commun®&t as the “school” itself, 
will talk on the “History of the 
Jews in the American Labor Move- 
ment” .. . including, no doubt, his 
conviction for perjury after having 


“Peacemaker” in CIO 


the Communist party 





ilne. .. . However, 


he feels that in some of the Jocal unions 


there are party-line followers and Com- 


munists.” 


Louis Stark is a notably accurate re- 


porter. Through him, Murray’s spokes- 
Murray 


Thus it appears that 


man has told the public what 
wants to have told. 
Philip Murray wa 


ple to beli 





ts the American peo- 








ve that Bridges, Robinson, 
I’mspak, Matles, and the like are neither 
Communists nor fellow-travelers. 

least, should be in- 


Two names, at 


cluded in this list: Lee Pressman, general 
the CIO, anc Len De Caux, 
C1O publicity director, 
CIO News. If 
Matles are not 


counsel of 
and editor of the 
Bridges, Robinson, Ems- 
pak, and party-liners, 


neither are Pressman and De Caux. 


* * 
Dir September 16 issue of the C/O 
News carried a front page headline: 


“For World Peace!” 
of Senato: 


There was a picture 
Claude Pepper, and the rest 
of the page was occupied with red-hot 
meeting in Madison 
New York, at 
Pepper and Wallace had made their pro- 


account of the 
Square Garden, which 
Soviet speeches to a predominantly Com- 
audience, gathered together by 
the National Political Action 


Committee and the Independent Citizens 


munist 


Citizens 


Committee of the Arts, Sciences and 


Professions. 


More than 80 percent of the material 
on page 2 was also pro-Communist. Nor 
was the hand of the Kremlin invisible in 
the rest of the paper. 

ClO 
issue of the C/O News as the most open- 


Many leaders pronounced this 


they could re- 
them that the 
urgent 


ly pro-Communist one 
member. It seemed to 
Communist Party, because of 
international reasons, must have directed 
its commissars in the CIO to abandon 
their usual degree of restraint and, re- 
gardless of Murray’s wishes, notify the 
CIO favored the Wallace 


policy of appeasement of Stalin. 


world that the 


Sut there are no party commissars in 
the CIO, according to Murray’s spokes- 


i HUIYLLAUI.OUIOUUELUUGULEUNE HEELERS 


Listening Ju on the Party Line 


denied under oath that any Stalinists 
were on the City College faculty 
another witness named more than 30. 

Speaking of Stalinist schools, the 
School for Social Science, 
which used to be known under the 
plain title of ““Workers’ School,” has 
set up four “annexes”—two in the 
Bronx and two in Brooklyn. 


Jefferson 


@® Reid Robinson, pro-Communist 
president of the Mine, Mill and 
Smelter Workers (CIO), barely 


squeezed through to re-election. The 
anti-Stalinist forces rallied 399 votes 
to 423 for Reid. The Communists in 
the United Electrical and Radio 
Workers whipped up their machine 
and came through with handsome 
majorities, but the anti-Stalinist wing 
is regrouping its forces. Watch for 
fireworks! 


@® The Communists are conducting 
the tour of World Federation of 
Trade Union heads in many cities. 
Michael Quill, president of the Trans- 
port Workers’ Union and an ardent 
party-liner, helped shepherd them 
around New York. ‘ 
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man. It is obvious, then, that a mysteri- 


ous Kremlin gremlin must have pene- 


trated into the 


the CIO and p 


al headquarters of 


an amazingly reale 









ic im ( Com Fifth 
u ard It was this grem- 
) ued 3 ) ClO News 
t h p ( in the 

J-4 
\ mere editor ca p l emlin, 
The latest word from Washingt is that 
Len DeCaux, — the “non-Communist” 
editor of the C/O News, will implore 


urray to appoint an investig 





ig Com- 
mittce order to discove identity 
of the intruder. Perhap 


the committee 
the Atlantic City 


will report on this at 


s 


Recentry the Communist Party has 


begun establishing new weekly-papers in 





various parts of the country. There is 





and 


one in Denver and one 
another will soon be started in Michigan. 


The paper in Chicage is the 
Star, and in its 


Chicago 
September 14 issue the 
“Inside 


Labor” department was devoted 


to Murray, who had come to Chicago to 





speak at the district convention of the 
United Steelworkers. Writing fondly of 
“this man who has come to symbolize 
progressive labor unity,” the columnist 
went on: 


“When the 


mounting 


early stages of the 


anti-Soviet hysteria found 
slim reeds bending before the gather- 
ing sturm, Murray continued as the 


stout oak of CIO unity. ... Phil Mur- 


ray ... publicly defended the rights 
of all militants, regardless. of party 


affiliation, to membership 
and office in the CIO. Let the Wall 
Street war hounds howl, he refused to 


or chureh 


be a party to any internal moves that 


could only lead to tearing the CIO 


apart in fratricidal warfare.” 





Lee Pressman 


Manifestly the Communists look to 
Murray as their benign protector in the 
CIO. Murray is 4 man who wants 
harmony, and he wants it enough to de- 
fend Pressman, Bridges, Robinson, Ems- 
pak, Matles, and DeCaux. He’ wants it 
so badly that the CIO News has become 
a Communist propaganda organ. 

If Murray stays, will this continue? 
And if Murray goes, who will succeed 
him? Is there another harmonizer in 
the house? How big a prize will he pay 
for harmony? Is the September 16 issue 
of the CIO News an omen that this 
official CIO paper will continue as a 
propaganda vehicle for Russian imperial- 
ism while attacking Anglo-American 
imperialism ? Philip Murray must answer 
these questions. 
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The Neo-Liberals Rally 


Communists Rebuffed, but Wallace Foreign Policy Adopted 


By Murray Daniels 


HICAGO, Sept. 30.—With 
pressive mobilization of strength, 
Deal of 
Party gathered in Chicago 
this week to plan their political course. 


an ime- 


the New remnants the 


Democratic 
Several developments were clear-cut; the 
most important were: 

1—A direct and unambiguous rejec- 
tion of Harry Truman. The remarks 
concerning his advisors were sharp and 
the characterizations of Truman him- 
self quite caustic. 

2—A concentration on the November 
election, with a third-party move side- 
tracked. ‘The theme will be the 
tion of a “Roosevelt Congress,” 
Roosevelt's “Economic Bill of Rights” 


elec- 
using 


as the political test. 

3—-A considered rebuff to the Com 
munists and a veiled warning that if 
they were to continue their support of 
the “progressive coalition,” they would 
have to remain in the background and 
follow the political lead of the C1O 


This was clearly evident in Phil Mur- 


ray’s remarks and in the blunt words 
of Harold Ickes that liberalism would 
follow “neither the Daily Worker nor 


the Chicago Tribune.” 


The platform adopted | the Confer- 
ence genera was vaguely worded and 
omitted the sharp words that characte 


ived the per On toreign policy, 


the platform called for a rocd neighbe 
policy” hrougheut the world, mutual 
disarmament adoption f the Baruch 
plan } end ement of Henry Wa 
lace ca { na p wit Ru 
although wa made clear tna ¢ 
conferences ejected the “two world 
sphere of fluence mplication in the 
Wallace speech. On domestic issues, the 
conference restated the Roosevelt p 
yram and called for rict enforcement 
of cor ime rights, denounced atlacks 
on ab et 

A k ( 0 1 y ynimitte f 50 
will e ¢ ed Aas earned, amid 
the conterence proposed a furtne) a 
tional « ference Washington in mid- 
lanuarv to apprafse the election result 

rhe confere was called intly by 

e ClO i \ r Committee, 
he ational ¢ e! Political Action 
Committee, and the Independent Citizens’ 
Cominittee Present at the se or and 
taki i 1 ve pal eside Murray 
and Ick vere f ne lreasury Seere 


Jame Patton of the 


Farme. ( or Walter White of the 
NAACP, A. P. Whitney of t Railway 
Vrainmen and Senator Claude Vepper. 
In additio H i tther libera were 
on th ene as ciose observe! cluding 
Haroki Young, Henry Wallace’s close 
political aide and former solicitor of the 


partment, Leon Henderson, 


MacM ay, De 
Wisconsin 


Le 
Howard 


Senatorial 


Commerce 
mocrati 


The 


and 


candidate 


full staff of the CIO’s Politics] Action 
Committee was present including David 
MacDonald of the Steel Workers, George 
Addes, R. J. Thomas and Dick Leonard 
of the UAW, Albért Fitzgerald 
Jules Emspak of the UE, 
tellow-traveling Lee Pressman, CIO 
counsel, CIO organization director Allen 
and CIO 


and 
party-line 


Haywood, secretary James 
Carey. 

The main buzz of conversation at the 
conference was about Phil Murray’s off- 
ihe-cuff denunciations of 


and Harold 


Soviet 


American 
blunt 


the 
Communists Ickes’ 


of 
American 


coupling imperialism along 


with 3ritish 


Ick 


and imperialism 


as a menace to peace. es's speech had 


about until a copy was picked up the 
evening before the Saturday sessicns. 


* * * 


Mor RAY’S text had not been released 
before the conference opened and most 


of ‘his blows at the Communists were 
made extemporaneously and _ unex- 
pectedly. After the delivery, with a 


large segment of the audience “sitting 
on its hands,” Dave MacDonald, the Steel 
Workers secretary went around the room 
chortling and needling Lee Pressman 
about it. 


The consensus of opinion among CLO 


officials here was that Murray meant 
it. This his third such statement in 
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be list? ited to ) progressive lead- 
‘ fo. everal day and he was under 
evere pre ure from various persons to 
tone down the speec before cde livery, led 
ICC’s executive secretary Hannah 
Dorne Iekes n S aff, this reporter 
earl 1Ol i i pressure by 
" incing at I s eech had been 
eleased to the pre n Washington two 
lay elore 1€ ference opened, so 
nat Was too iate to revise the speecn, 
Actually, the ot been re- 
eased Was! ire services 
ri their Wes scurrying 





guile 
MENWU 


No CHANGE TILL 
NoViMBSER. 





New York Herald-Trihiune. 
recent weeks. Some observers felt that 
this indicated Murray was intending to 


resign as President of the CIO, as recent 
rumors have held. The resignation story 
floated Ed labor 
for Chicago Daily News 
intimate friend of 


Despite official denials, Lahey’s story is 


was first by Lahey, 


columnist the 


and an Murvray’s. 


considered reliable Since 
decided to 


feels 


Murray has 


resign, the reasoning runs, he 


freer to attack the Communists. 


Another line of “inside’ 


Murray 


that he is making these speeches in order 


speculation 


claims that will not but 


resign, 


to wrest &ncessions 











from the ( 


nists, particularly about the com, 
of the CIO Executive Board jp 
the Communist unions have an 


weight because each 


union, NO my 


how small, is entitled to board yen», 


tation. 
Murray 


s 


statement also 


Seen 





torpedo a move which the Com 


have 


initiated 


to merge 


the Ici 


the NCPAC and the CIO's PAC; 


the springboard ot a 
clo 


Various 


ef such 


(Continued on 


big political 


a 


unit which 


leaders 
move, 





will be 


forces 


activity 
paign 


which 


allowed 


to the 


foreign 


rectly 


ican 
world’s 
drawal 


China, 


inter 
put ints 
policy 


the 


would 





intent o 


Aus. readers of 


f the meeting th 
sympathy. 


are 
we 


in attendance 


It is all the more 
some of the results 
tions fell below the 


the participants. 
Harold Ickes spoke v 


Communist 


slaughter. 


the part of the platto 


( 


from 


liberals 


national 


) 


would be 


dangel 


D 


IN CHICAGO 
The 


interested in 


in the cong 
generally 


favor. There 


were 


n resisting any 


Phili 


O71 


Ve u 


the 


might he 
third party 
Nave been afta 
feeling that 
?agze Fourteen) 


THE “PROGRESSIVES” 


le 


are 


in Chicago. With the pu 


is evide 


tHairs, five were 


the Communi 


We have a great gathering of Am 


yenuine 1ibe 


infiltra 


by subversive outside groups. 


regrettable 
the delibera 


ntentions 


gorously agi 


influence, and the 
far as foreign policy coneerne 
the Commu to lead 


en plan ‘ 


dealing 


taker 


st 


proposing to heal 
woes by demanding 
of American troops 
juarantine of Spain 


scene. If 
effect, our 
torr to 
of World 


e immeasurably 


Argentina as the prime internat 
danger spots, the end of Am 
outlay for military purposes 
“cessation of atomic bomb ma 
ture in the United States.” 
Some of these proposals 
inder different ¢ tions form 
of a genuinely liberal foreign } 
But introduced as ey are, ba 
and without any frame of rele 
they give a distorted ture 


they cou 


which our special correspondent o'y 


The plans worked oy: 


that the majority of the deleg 


p Murray « 


a 


national fore 


of last week’s conclave of progresiy 
paper has som 


pre ssional call 


aiong the 


shreds 








For a Democratic CIO 


Thiers THREE officials of CIO o1 


yanization affiliates in. New York City 





have joined togethe form the CIO 
Committee for Democratic Frade 
Unionisn was announced this week. 
( naracle! ing the Communist within 
the CIO a a totalitarian threat to 
America, the committee whose mem- 
bers occupy positions of leadership in 
unigns with a tetal membership of 
150.000 New York City, has issued 
a p cy statement and progran ym do- 
mestic political and economic sues. 

In refer to Communists within 





the CIO, the committee’s statement de 

clares that the party-liners “have 
chosen to bore from within the CIO” 
and that their purpese is “to serve 
the ends sf a foreign nation and its 
ideolog’ The committee denied that 
the “small but loud. groups of Com- 
munists wh have made the CIO thei 
special arget and wormed their way 
nto some CIO Industrial Councils and 
local unions are actually spokesmen 


é 


for 6,500,000 CIO member The state- 
ment further called upon CIO members 
to rid their u ns of Communist con- 
trol and influence 

While defending !abor’s right to strike 
and to picket for better working con- 
d ms and protection of labor's basic 
rights, the committee declared that 
‘under no circumstances should the 
strike and picket weapons be employed 
y trade unions for the purpose of 


f terests and policies of 


ystering the 
any political party or foreign power.” 
The committee’s 





statement also 
for expansion of social legislation, a 


guaranteed annual adequate 
full 
control, s 


federal fair 


wage, an 


employment law, effective pricé 


tate and federal housing and a 
employment 


lauded 


practice com- 


nspiring 





nission, and the 

eadership” of CIO President Philip 

Muyay. An appeal was made to mem- 
®* bers of the CIO and to organized labor 


1 general for support of the committee’s 


program “in opposition to tv 


encroach- 


ments of all brands of tocalitarianism.” 
Ameng the signers of the statement 
were: 
Jack Altman (chairman), vice-presi- 


Wholesale  [ 
(secreiary-treasurer), 
director, Region 9-A, United 
Automobile Workers; Ed Van Axen, 
Executive Board member, Shipbuilders 
Eugene V. Attreed, United 
Workers; Alex Bail, secre- 
tary-treasurer, Plaything and Novelty 
Workers; John Cadden, Textile Workers 
Francis Downing, educational 
director, Regions 8, 9, 9-A, UAW-CIO; 
Dominic Di Galbo, chairman PAC, United 
Auto Workers, Regions 9, 9-A; John 
Domato, president, 511, Oil 
Workers; George Donahue, vice-presi- 
dent, Retail and Wholesale Union; Ed 
Duffy, president, Local 39, Shipbutlders 
Union; Anthony H. €sposito, president, 
Plaything and Novelty Workers; Thomas 
Flynn, Executive Board member, Ship- 
builders Union; Fisher, presi- 
dent, Utility Union; toy 
Granada, PAC Shipbuilders 
Union; Martin 


dent, tetail and 


Charles Kerrigan 


niony; 


regional 


Union; 


Railroad 


Union; 


\ 
Locai 


Joseph 
Wor kers 
Director, 


Gerber, director, 


Region, 


9, United Auto Workers; 
secretary, [Local 
Hagerty, 
Workers; / 
and Whe 


recording 
builders 
dent, 


Konowo, 


Union; Martin C. Ky 
Retail and 


tary, 
Charlies 
builders 
dent, Ne 
Workers; 
local 


MacMahon, 


Workers: 


*Local 2, 


13 
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Local 4, 
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» 
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McCarthy, 


Retail! and Wholesale Union; 
6, 


Marsine, 
dated 


Rubinstein, 


Textile Union; 


dent, New York Joint 
Union; Irving M. Sim 
Retail and Wholesale Un! 
Teeter, president, Local 


Workers 
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Edison; 


Paper Workers Unio! 





Arthur 
Utility 
Reta 
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nion; Pat 
York Jo 
Wm. Met 
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director, | 
Andrew 
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president, Local 
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State 
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Between East and West, Norway Pursues Independent Policy 


By John Herling 


SLO, NORWAY—When the Stort- 
@) ing, Norway’s national legislature, 

opened its sessions on Septem- 
ber 10, the Labor Government launched 
is plans for reconstruction, economic 
and industrial development and the so- 
cial advancement of the country. Though 
time has passed, the memory of five 
years of occupation is not obliterated, 
but it is being converted into a stimulus 
for further achievement. 

The political truce which most of the 
parties of this country had agreed to, 
bith before the end of occupation and 
after the liberation, is ending. Opposi- 
tion is developing on both extremes, with 
the Communists talking a blue streak 
that is a slighly off-color red. Yet while 
Norway today is preoccupied with the 
basic internal problems which are kindred 
to those of the whole world — recon- 
version, rising cost of living, housing, 
production—you get the feeling, whether 
walking along the streets of Bergen in 
Western Norway or riding in the street- 
ears of Oslo, that ““God’s Frozen People” 
jsa young and vigorous people. Though 
the Norse Sagas are evidence to the con- 
trary and their highly regarded open- 
air museum with houses dating back 
many hundreds of years, and the Vikings 
ships, revered and cared for, prove them 
a people with a strong sense of history, 
they wear a buoyant look. 

Their Government of young men — 
three-quarters of the cabinet are under 
4;~is an expression of the mood of 
Kinar 
Gerhardsen, the prime minister, com- 


confidence and determination. 


mands the affectionate respect of nearly 
all Norwegians. He is as honest as his 
face, the people say. He is the son of 
aroad-repair builder who was a Social 
Democrat. By the time Einar was 18, 
he had become a road-builder and a 
youth leader. At 23 he was secretary of 
the Oslo municipal workers union and 
then moved on to become secretary of the 
Norwegian Labor Party. 

Gerhardson’s ability to make people 
work together proved indispensable in 
organizing Norway’s internal resistance 
against Nazi pressure. By the time of 
the occupation, he was deputy chairman 
of his party and president of Oslo’s 
municipal council. The Nazis quickly 
tecognized him for the threat he was, 
sent him to the Oranienburg concentra- 
tion camp, tortured him, tried to break 
his spirit, finally returned him to jail 
in Norway, after the determined inter- 
cession of the Tanner Government in 
Finland. With the liberation, he became 
the head of the coalition Government 
Which succeeded the Government-in- 
exile, When the Labor Party. achieved 
a majority over all parties combined — 
1b representatives in the Storting out of 
150—Gerhardsen, at 48, became the first 
labor prime minister with so clear a 
mandate. He retains the genuine esteem 
ot all groups. Even the Communists, as 
of today, would hesitate to expose them- 
selves to national scorn by directly at- 
tacking him, though they are sharpening 
their knives against the Labor Govern- 
ment. As prime minister, Einar Ger- 
hardsen continues as chairman of the 
Labor Party. He fills both jobs without 
ing embarrassed by any kind of op- 
Psition. Here is an example, 


+ * * 
Production Committee 
N recent months, pressure for price 
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® During the war, John Herling worked with the Office of the Co- 


ordinator of Latin American Affairs. 


Now The New Leader’s cor- 


respondent in Europe, he is currently on an excursion through the 


Scandinavian countries. 
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increases has mounted and with it the 
workers’ demand for higher wages. To 
help stem the inflationary threat, a main 
item on the Storting’s agenda, both trade 
unionists and employers agreed last 
January to organize joint production 
committees throughout the country. In 
addition to production problems as such, 
the committees are working on plans to 
improve industrial sanitation and safety 
and advance vocational education. This 
is no war-time gadget. According to the 
Labor Party’s program, such committees 
were to be organized also “to increase 
the workers influence and to stimulate 


nists, who had built up a bright legend 
of militant resistance, have succeeded in 
dissipating the goodwill which enabled 
them to win 11 seats in the Storting. 
First, they jettisoned the efforts to unify 
the political labor movement—after the 
liberation to be for unity was as natural 
as being against sin—by a long series 
of tricks, culminating in an effort to 
have their men given a Labor Party 
designation. The Communists had an- 
nounced their abandonment of the “dic- 
tatorship of the proletariat.” But sud- 
denly, the line and the pattern changed 
in Norway, as it did all over the world. 
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their interest in the reconstruction of 
industrial life.” 

More than 500 such committees are al- 
ready in existence and their importance 
is recognized by employers, workers and 
government who are setting up a tri- 
partite industrial council for industry- 
wide planning. When Gunnar Braathen, 
vice-president of the Norwegian Federa- 


tion of Labor of which Kenrad Nordahl °* 


is the head, described them as a step on 
the road to socialism, he was immedi- 
ately attacked by the Aftenposten, con- 
servative Newspaper, as breaching the 
spirit in which the agreement was signed. 
Simultaneously, the Communists leaped 
to the fray and attacked the production 
committees as “serving only the best in- 
terest of the factory owners.” 
minister veplied: 

“The Norwegian Labor Party is a so- 
cialist party, working to bring about a 
rearrangement of society in a socialist 
direction a fact of which all politically 
minded persons are aware. It is there- 
fore as a matter of course that it looks 
upon these new économic organs as an 
important link in a development such as 
this in the future. It is also a matter 
of course that other political parties 
have the right to another view. 

During the past year, the Commu- 


The prime 


They were ready to enter a party or gov- 
ernment they could control, but if they 
can not rule, they mean to stand apart. 

With failure on the political unity 
front, they have intensified their maneu- 
vering in the trade unions. They had 
gained some success during the political 
negotiations inasmuch as they ‘could 
persuade workers that -with political 
unity in prospect, their intentions were 
honorable. Thus, they came to the first 
post-liberation convention of the Nor- 
wegian Federation of Labor last May 
with a claimed support of 60 delegates 
out of 300, usually a sufficiently high 
percentage to create havoc in most or- 
ganizations. They never got started. 
Instead, their two leading trade unicn 
officials, Jens Tangen of the Building 
workers and Martin Brendberg, trade 
union secretary of the Communist Party, 
were expelled — for collaboration with 
the Nazis during the occupation, during 
the Nazi-Soviet Pact period of 1940 and 
1941. Tangen had, in fact, stepped into 
the temporarily vacant presidency of the 
labor federation, with the approval of 
the Nazis, who were quite willing to ap- 
prove his line of that period, that since 
the war was “imperialist,” Norwegians 
ought not to take sides, but should con- 
cern themselves only with their economic 


interests under whatever regime turned 
up. In the process, the Communists were 
able to recruit many thousands of work- 
ers under Nazi direction for use on 
fortifications and harbors. In many 
places, these “fortification workers” still 
remain a source of-Communists support 
in Norway and assisted appreciably in 
the elections of last October. 

The CP daily newspaper, Friheten, 
has dropped in circulation trom 70,000 
to 40,000 and more than half are given 
Arbeiderbladet, organ of the 
Norwegian Labor Party, edited by the 
“ewrand old man” of the Norwegian 
Labor movement, Martin Tranmael, 
smacked them down in an editorial en- 
titled, “Saboteurs of 
The Communists were termed “spiritual 


away. 


Reconstruction.” 


brothers of the Nazis we learned to know 
during the occupation” and declared 
that “the Communist Party’s interven- 
tion has always been a shame and a dis- 
grace to the trade union workers. They 
must therefore demand that this party 
and its hangers-on keep their fingers out 
of the pot and let the local unions handle 
their own affairs in peace and quiet.” 
The degree of “peace and quiet” in 
which Norway can live depends on how 
effectively this pioneer social democratic 
state can carry throagh the program 
which the brilliant Minister of Finance, 
37-year-old Erik Brofoss, has developed 
with the assistance of the Labor Party. 
The ability of this economist and lawyer 
is widely acknowledged by Norwegian 
businessmen and is a matter of quiet 
pride among his political associates. Son 
of a Norwegian lumberjack, he worked 
his way through a higher education, tak- 
ing time out to become cne of Norway’s 
leading athletes. Attached to the Nor- 
wegian Government in London during 
the war, he helped create the stockpiles 
of food and goods, and maintain the 
shipping services, which gave Norway a 
running start on the road to reconstruc- 
tion. Today, the people here have an 
adequate average daily ration of 2,400 
calories—,1000 calory increase in a year, 


Industrialization and 
Mechanizaztion of Farming 


P RICES are controlled, but the pressure 
for increases from the farm areas, which 
the Nazis wooed with high prices and 
Drastie 
limitation of all incomes to a maximum 
of 25,000 kroners—about $5,000—before 
taxes, allays to a considerable extent 
agitation for an immediate jump in 
wages, which demand has been met Jin 


paper money, still continues. 


part by a limited cost of living allowance. 
Swollen war profits will be taken over 
by a capital levy. To the north, in Finn- 
mark, which the Germans “scorched” in 
their retreat, the slow and difficult task 
of rehousing 30,000 living along a 500 
mile coast-line is well under way. About 
15,000 houses will have been built by the 
end of the year. In Oslo about 4,000 
flats will be completed or begun in the 
same time. 

The fishing industry is now 80 percent 
of normal, while shipping, which lost 
nearly half and that the best part of its 
fleet, hopes to win back its prewar posi- 
tion by 1950, at the rate of 500,000 gross 
register tons a year. ‘ 

On increased industrialization and the 
mechanization of agriculture, this Gov- 
ernment will place increased emphasis. 

(Continued on Page Fifteen) 
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A Bulgarian Lady Executioner 


America Welcomes Mrs. Tsola Dragoicheva, Communist Terroris} 
By Reuben H. Markham 


HE free air of America has been 

| polluted by the official visit of 
Mrs. Tsola Dragoicheva, one of the 
imperialist agents that eve 
operated in the Mrs. Dragoi- 
cheva is a yvifted and fanatical Bulgarian 


cruelest 


Salkans. 


Communist, the head of the National 
Committee of the Soviet-directed, Com- 
munist-led Bulgarian Fatherland Front. 
Through this Front, which she has run, 
and the Communist Party, of which she 
is a leader, Bulgaria has been drenched 
with blood from one end to the other 
There iardly a town in the land 
in which there are not unmarked ma 

graves filled with ctims of Communist 


butchery 


} am very vt to greet a! Bu 
garian coming to America In ich 
terms, especially a official Bulgarian 
most of all a Bulgariar woman. And I 
would especia'ly like to give friendly 


{ 


greeting o Mi Dragoicheva, since she 


has been a Bulgarian schoolteacher. 


" 


| 
ulso was a schoolteache. in Bulgaria. | 
{ 


went to that picturesque, long oppresse: 


country more than three decades ago to 


tell Balearian bo and girls what | 
knew about the good things in the | 
world and to urge them, “to grow up 
into noble en and women.’ | 
thrilled at contact with ardent, indus 
(rious, black-eyed youth, eager to ly, 
and inspired by the self-sacrificing work 
of Bulgaria’ vomen teachers, toiling 
2,000 rather dreary villages 

Among the the tire yvome 
endeavoring io lead Bulgaria out of the 
squalor and lethargy of a long Orient l 
slavery into the light of the moder: 
world, was th yune Communist Ts« 


} was proud of the school system whic! 


Bulgarian peasants, during three dec ades 


of liberty, had eated, and was ;¢ } te 
consider myself a humble colleague of 
its devoted teacher Consequently, I 
would now like to give Mrs. Drago 


cheva, on her first visit to America, the 


welcome which a tru gulgarian teacher 
deserves. But o1 cannot, because the 
Executioner t too nuch Bulgarian 
blood on ner na 

It wa not ltowethe tranye that 
Mi D apoicne ia id nany of I ! fe 





Tsola Dragoicheva 


low teache: ecame Communists. The 


lived among p people. They were d 
tressed at the poverty, ignorance and 
sickne prevailing: around them and 


yearned to ring about quick, drastic 


reforms. 'n their impatience they came 


to believe that Communism was the best 


instrument. They were earnest in their 
devotion to the Red gospel, and many 
were heroic. In fact, Bulgarian Com- 
munists were the most heroic people I 
ever saw, and as deluded as they were 
brave. 

Among the most daring was young 
Tsola. She is not a Jenny-come-lately. 
She did not enter Communism for what 
she could get out of it. She was willing 
to give her life in the service of her 
ideals. She went into underground work 
long before the last war broke out, dis- 
tinguished herself as a_revolutionist, 
became a chief member of the party’s 
Central Revolutionary Committee, was 
condemned to death, s°rved in prison, 
escaped, went to Russia, and was 





Reuben Markham has been a student of Balkan history and politics 
since he first went to Southeast Europe in 1912. As a foreign correspond- 
dent of the Christian Science Monitor, he was recently expelled by the 
Russians from all areas under their control. In this article—the first 
of a series for The New Leader—Markham examines the interplay of 
forces in Bulgaria, where a simple, fundamentally decent peasantry 
is enduring a Communist reign of terror. The director of this terror is 
an old Comintern agent, the Balkan a Pasionaria—-T sola Dragoicheva. 

The New Leader is planning to issue a special supplement on The 
Balkans which Mr. Markham will write. 
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brought back by the Russians to operate 


n 3 


ilgaria as a Partisan and prepare 


f the setting up of a Como st 
prime, 
On Se ptember 9, 1944 het reVvolle- 
nary dream came tru U nde the 
pressure of the Red Army, a Communist- 
ed, dictatorial Bulgarian regime was 
ip in the Soviet legation Sofia. 
It was designed to work behind the 
false front of a “democratic coalition 


called the Fatherland Front, to which 
Peasant Party members and Socialists 
belonged. The Communist were 
nly one element in the coalition, and 
imerically a small one. To allay the 
rtners’ apprehensions of Soviet Rus- 
sia and of Communism, the Communists 
promised that democracy would prevail 
1 that every group would be give 
cedom of activity. However, they se 


seized every position of tal impor 


ince in » whole land. They alone had 
prepared a revolutionary ipparatus 
cad i¢ action. And on the me my 

the Sofia revolution, they 


ed down from their mountain lai: 
over authority in all the towns 

ud llages. They themselves did not 
cvive out the Germans or overthrow the 
i Nazi government. That was done by 


Bulgarian military organization and 


{ Red Army. Russia and the Bulganan 
Othe League handed the Bulgari: 
( nunist the Bulgari State on 

j te 


Hiavine acquired power, the fi {ask 
ot tne 


Communists was to organwe iit, 

Of course, an official Bulgarian Govein- 
ment and state administration also ex- 
ed, but real authority was largely in 
ihe hands of the National Committee 
of the Fatherland Front, 
M Dragoicheva, whom the Russia: 
had brought back from Moscow. She was 
Rulgaria’s 


less 1e set out with all the might 


conducted by 


lictator. Experienced, active 


of Russia behind here to set up Com- 
munist-directed committee ol Soviets 
every community. These committees 
lded the authority of the state. 


Or of their first task Was to «ck 
way with actual and potential] political 
opponents. Some of these were militant 
pro-Nazis who had brought Bulgaria 
nto the war on the de of Germany 
A few had committeed actual war crimes 
and deserved punishment A number 
had been ,uilty of very brutal repressive 

yrainst Communists during the 





vy two decades, and especially 
nst Partisans. However, Communist 
punishment was not restricted to actuai 
“Fascists.” Mrs, 


under the direction of ihe 


Dragoicheva and her 
comrades, 
famous 


Dimitrov, and following an earlier €x- 


Bulgarian Communist, Georgi 


ample of Soviet Russia, were determined 
so completely to exterminate al] real 
and potential political opponents that 
the Communists would be able te excr- 
cise their dictatorship indefinitely. No 
tourious Fascists, who were willing te 
serve the Communists, were spared from 
punishment. Some of the most irre- 
proachable democrats in Bulgar who 
refused to accept Communist dictator- 
ship were killed. Special terror was 
directed against the Socialists and the 
Peasant Party, the two most democratic 
groups in the land, 

Mrs. Dragoicheva has reported that 


the number of Bulgarians who were 
officially killed amounted to about 3,000. 
Actually, the number killed was four or 

times gyeater, and that does not 
nelude those who were beaten, tortured, 
and subjected to complete physical ex- 
haustion in mines, forests and concen- 
tration camps. The most flagrant ex- 
ample of killing carried out under Mrs. 
Dragoicheva’s direction was the activity 
of the so-called People’s Courts. These 
operated according to a law prepared 


hy the Communist Party in the name 


nists, called for blood. In addition, ty 
this, the Government press joined the 
chorus of death, and all papers Were 
Government papers. Enormous precgs, 
sions of “workers, peasants and Dive 
gressive intellectuals” were obligeg ty 
parade through’ the streets of the majy 
cities and towns carrying “death” plac. 
ards and rhythmically intoning, “We 
want death; we want death.” Tanjs 
imbled down the streets bearing eno. 
mous banners calling for “death 10 se 
and-so,” “death to so-and-so.” 
Most effective and terrible of 
these Communist-prepared demonstra 
tions were the parades of the 





widows.” These women, as relentless, 
ficrce and inexorable as witches, wer 
dressed in black. With vengeful eyes ang 
implacable countenances, they walked 
slowly down the streets chanting “death, 
death, death” for persons whom they 
mentioned by name. They moved about 
buildings in which trials were being heli, 


shaking 


upraised fists and shoutir 





“death.” They even entered the doors 
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New York Times. 





of the Communist-dominated Fatherland 
Front and the Communist-led Govern- 
ment. The law was su worded as to 
eover all persons whom the Communists 
wished to exterminate. Naturally, the 


victims were accused of being Fascists 





and war criminals. 

The courts were self-appointed, which 
means that they were set up by self- 
created Fatherland Front Committees. 
All the judges in each case, except the 
president of the court, were Partisans, 
specifically persons who had suffered in 
the civil strife. Men and women most 
sought as judges were Communists who 
had been arrested or beaten, or had lost 
relatives at the hands of forme? Fascist 
regimes. The purpose of the courts, as 
officially stated, and as repeated a thou- 
sand timés, was “razplata,” or in other 
words, vengeance. They were vehicles 
through which the Communists, placed 
in power by Russia and backed by the 
Red Army, got even with their political 
opponents. 

To prepare the atmosphere, a special 
paper was published at State expense 
and given the widest circulation. It 
described the brutal measures which the 
pro-Nazi Government had used to put 
Communist-led resistance, and 
urged the “people” to demand vengeance. 
The word “death” shrieked from almost 
every paragraph. For days and weeks 
and even months the State radio, ex- 
clusively in the hands of the Commu- 
of him are a butcher and baker, a tailor 
and schoolteacher, all of whom have 
been taught for years or even decades 


down 


of courtrocms where the __ prospectitt 
victims sat, sometimes bound in chains 


“We demand Ivan Ivanofs 





and she ytea, 
deat 

* . 
"People's" Justice 


EHIND a table in the front of i 
courtroom sit five or seven people. The 
central one is a lawyer active if the 
Communist Party. On the right and lef 
that members of the bourgeoisie #* 
enemies of the people and devils inea® 
nate. Before the table sit: ” 
of men who are about to be massacred 
¢ 


a long ! 


according to a Jaw grim and elast 
enough to 
Communists hate. The audience is 
posed exlaisively of Co nmunists 2 
their sympathizers. No relative of 
accused is allowed inside, and the av 
ence does not refrain from vehement 
expressing its hatred. Outside has 


th 
include anyone whom ™ 


: . vet iret 
ered, under coercive Communist dir 
outing 


Fore 
and 


tion, a gigantic crowd of people sh 
“death” and waving their fists. 
most among them at the doors 
windows of the courtroom are the sam 
voiced black widows. All day long the 
radio has been howling for reveng® 
Newsboys ery through the streets 
cial editions of the regular pape . 
well as the special paper, all with ee 
front-page “.eadlines demanding dea. 
Not far away sits the Executive (ose 
mittee of the Communist Party, ® 
behind it all is the mighty Red Army. 
The procedure is swift and pe 
(Continued on Page Nine) 
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ARIS.-If in 1815 Napoleon had 
Pre the battle of Waterloo, France 

would have had the mastery over 
gurope. With her military power and 
her economic resources—she was at that 
tine the most industrialized country on 
the continent—she could have dictated 
peace terms. 
“at the close of the war cf 1914-18 
Franee was the leading military power 
of the world, but she had long since 
cased to occupy her former position of 
dustrial preeminence. Her economic 
and social structure was 25 years behind 
that of England and Germany. She could 
) Jnger aspire to a hegemony of 
Europe. 
{n 1946 France finds herself in a posi- 
tion painfully lower than that of former 
yriods. In these days when military 
power is a function of industrial ef- 
low 


ficiency, the French rank despite 


their great budget for arms and armies. 


New Leader Correspondent in Paris 


France new tackles the problems of 
peace, 

Yhe problem of what is to be done 
with Germany is naturally one of the 
first concerns of the French mind. The 
French want security, a guarantee 


against their aggressive neighbor to the 


east. But there is no unanimity as to 
what the nature of this guarantee 


should be. 
It isenecessary to destroy the legend 
ihat these two nations have hated each 


ether as enemies throughout the cen- 
iuries. The duel between them goes 
back further than 1871. Up to that 


time their conflicts had been the results 
of dynastic quarrels which engaged pro- 
fessional armies and Cid not involve the 
interests or passions of the two peoples, 
During period from 1792 to 1815, 
each of the two countries belonged to an 
international coalition. Germany had no 


the 


unified 


The hot Franco-German antagonism 
of our time rose directly out of the 
annexation of Alsace-Lorraine in 1871. 
This theft of territory was directly con- 
trary to the expressed will of the people. 
When the first depaties from the two 
provinces entered the Reichstag in 18738, 
they solemnly declared that they would 
forever consider the annexation “null and 
void.” From 1871 to 1914 the French 
were continuously outraged by the vic- 
timization of the citizens of Alsace- 
Lorraine at the hands of the Germans. 

There were imperialist rivalries 
throughout the world. The great powers 
were establishing alliances in prepara- 
tion for the struggle which was fore- 
But the sore point of 
Alsace-Lorraine, it is conceivable that 
France and Germany would have found 
themselves on the same side. 


seen. without 


But since the war, the situation is far 
The atrocities committed by 


anee and the ““Western Bloe”’ 
st Efailing Federation of All Europe, West Must Be Unified. 


By Louis Ramon, 





spread hatred and horror. But this sort 
of emotional cpposition is not the main 
motive of the French attitude toward 
the German nation. This motive is ex- 
(Continued on Page Fourteen) 




















































national existence. There was different. 
jt is in this state of weakness that little rivalry or enmity. the Nazis and the Gestapo roused wide- Maurice Thorez 
poised girl 24 years of age. She wore dying for father!” A policeman hit her 
plain, neat, black clothes and a beige a blow that almost knocked her down 
yaincoat. Her large brown eyes were and ordered her to clear out or she 
tearless but not hard. Her thin lips often would go to the same place her brother 
parted in a faint smile, and she differed was going. That night, as she late: 
from the other widows who came to see Jearned from persons living near the 
me in that she showed little personal prison, her brother and the other con- 
j bitterness and uttered no imprecations. demned men were taken away in a truck. 
Her father had been one of the lead- They were never. heard from again. 
| ing men in a small village near Sofia. Neighbors tell of a mass grave in the 
} He had 2 acres of rather poor farm neighboring woods, but Raina has never 
Jand and a small one-story house. Like been able to visit it because she was 
many a frugal, hard-working Bulgarian erdered out of her village, and when 
peasant, he had sent his son to the } last saw her had not yet dared to 
| military academy and his daughter return, 
Raina to the high school. The family oan: 
| had prospered and was envied by the 
| less frugal. For ten years the father Sucu ee a ee 
had been mayor of the village, and — Dragoicheva jis responsible. There are 
such he supported the various regimes satis: aaa itiides: ‘Wiles ak ls ae 
that came and went. In that eageEe. flagrant in all the annals of Bulgarian 
and undoubtedly from natural inclina- cresity wes the tevterlen te death off 0 
tions, he opposed the Communists. young woman who had been active in 
During the month of April, 1944, a the Fatherland Front as a member of 
group of Communist Partisans descended the Peasant Party. She was as com- 
from the surrouding mountains and pletely anti-Fascist as Eleanor Roose- 
murdered Raina’s father, along with the velt. Mrs. Dragoiche¥a has greatly in- 
schoolteacher, an elderly man who alse creased the number of widows and of 
was against the Communist Party. fatherless girls in Bulgaria. She and her 
Naturally, the Bulgarian Army took comrades have sent hundreds of women 
measures to capture the insurgents. One into exile with no means of support. 
A New Leaf? of the officers engaged in this punitive She has driven them from their apart- 
Chiistian Science Monitor, expedition was Raina’s brother, a lieu- ments in order to secure dwellings for 
a ene tenant. Two Partisans were found and Communist big shots, including the Com- 
executed. The action was swift and bru- munist Regent. She has watched them 
A Bul arian Lad Executioner tal. 7. ee —— asian day after day and week after week as 
g y ment took horrible reprisals against the they dragged their way from police sta- 
(Continued from Page Eight) skulls and uplifted arms are broken. Communtnts whe ane Se seers tion to police station, from prison to 
tory. In most eases, a few hours stffices. Blood flows out upon the ground as and plundering villages throughout the prison, in order to ask brutal policemen 
Fit a few batches of the main de- when pigs are killed. Convulsing corpses Jand. A civil war raged. for some information regarding brothers 
fendants, the “trial” lasts several days. fall into the Four months later the Communists or husbands who had been snatched from 


‘ne defendants are condemned whole- 
ale, The verdict is read in late after- 
ion. The crowd inside shrieks out its 
‘Y as.death sentences are pronounced 
‘a The ma- 








pon the white-faced victims. 
“relent howl echos outside. The Com- 
P usts gloat satisfaction that 
"tin a few hours their political oppo- 
‘ents will be butchered. As the victims 
* led away to brief re-imprisonment, 
“Nous fist-waving, Communist-directed 
mtitudes rhythmically shriek at them, 
. %0 got what’s coming to you.” The 
~wemned wait in their cells as dark- 
> falls, and at about midnight are 
o_o trucks Vv hich take them to 
dloned — Dlaces, No relative is 
‘proach = No priest is permitted to 

» the scripture is not read; no 





with 


brayer j 

. Jer Js uttered; no word of comfort 
* Said, 

Wi ’ 

tnd w they arrive at the assigned dark 
™ i0n 


tide 9 — they are lined up be- 
8 ting! that has been prepared. lt 
gle, ass grave. Then bayonets 

ite: bm butts swing, revolvers or 
in eee guns crack. Men shriek 
+ Steel enters human flesh, 







5, 1946 


ditch, one upon the other; 
dirt is piled upon the quivering mass. 
It is tramped down by the feet of ex- 
ultant vengeful men, and in some cases 
are strewn upon the place so 
that for a time not even will 
grow to mark the mass grave. The bloody- 
handed butchers return to their homes 
boasting of their “people’s revolution.” 


cinders 


weeds 


Such a scene took place in almost 
every Bulgarian town and city. Every 
Bulgarian family will tell you in whis- 
pers of such a grave. Bloody and venge- 
fu) death stalked down the valleys, over 
the plains, along every mountainside 
throughout Bulgaria.. And: this hap- 
pened not in the heat of passion imme- 
diately following the revolution but 
half a year after the Fatherland Front 
had been placed in power. Presiding 
over it,jwhiping up the wolfish passions, 
was Mrs. Tsola Dragoichevia. And her 
official massacres pale before the unoffi- 
cial ones. 


. a - 


Waar bappened to one family was 
related to me by Mrs. Raina Malinova, 
a solemn, thin-faced, lithe, and well- 


were placed in power by the Red Army, 
and the Partisans found themselves in 
a position to take vengeance. Raina’s 
husband, who was a young Sofia jour- 
nalist, was seized on the street, taken 
away and killed. She doesn’t know where 
he is buried. Raina’s lieutenant brother 
was arrested - few months later when 
he returned from Hungary, where he had 
bravely fought against the Nazis. 


. 

He was brought before the People’s 
Court in a town near Raina’s village 
with twelve other defendants, of whom 
four were tried in absentia, since they 
had already been murdered. She was 
not allowed to attend the trial, which 
Jasted one afternoon. Raina stood out- 
side watching a group of black widows 
shriek for her brother’s death. As dusk 
was gathering, word came from the 
courtroom that the accused had been 
condemned. Cheers of satisfaction arose 
among the hate-filled Communists.. Soon 
the victims were led out, and among 
them was Raina’s brother. 

Scorning all danger, she rushed up to 
him as he was being ‘ed away and cried, 
“Cheer up, Vancho, be proud that you’re 


home. She has seen Bulgarian women 
gather in rain and snow before the 


gates of schools and public buildings, 


used as jails, and has watched them 
stand there with anguish and des- 


peration, in hopes of getting a fleeting 
glimpse of some dear one at a window. 
She has watched such women take food 
and changes of underclothes to prisons 
and concentration camps and has seen 
policemen cruelly send them away, tell- 
ing them that their menfolks were not 
there. 


Tsola Dragoicheva and her comrades 
have filled Bulgaria with ‘sorrow, an- 
guish, and death, and she has made all 
these crimes seem doubly heinous by 
calling them demonstrations of democ- 
racy. During all the coming. centuries, 
when Bulgarians want to express un- 
bounded detestation, they will use the 
name of Tsola Dragoiclieva, leader of 
the Fatherland Front and the Bulgarian 
executioner. She was droppec into this 
country from a Russiai. airplane, and 
for long years shuddering Bulgarian 
children will associate the name Tsola 
with ine word Russia, 
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1e Indian Imbrog}io 


Review by MORROE BERGER 


RESTLESS INDIA, By Lawrence K. 
Holt & Co. New York, 1946, 


lll pages. $2.00 


Rosanger. 


THE MAHATMA AND THE WORLD. 
By Krishnalal Shridharaw:. Duell, 
Sloan and Pearce New York, 1946. 
247 pages. $3.50. 


A MID the welter of books and article 
about the “Indian Problem,”’ two have 
appeared recently that stand out for 
their worth. Lawrence K. Rosinger has 


a short but comprehensive introduction 


to the subject in which he not only 
presents facts about all aspects of 
Indian life, but also does not hesitate 


to express an opinion now and then. His 
hook is about the best account of its size 


that has appeared in a long time. 


Krishnalal Shridharani has written a 
different sort of book, concentrating on 
India’s most famous leader, Gandhi. 
rh is not merely a biography of the 


public life of a political figure, but an 
attempt to get at the underlying mean- 


ing of Gandhi in India, what it is he 


strives for and represents. The author, 


well known in this ecuntry for his other 


books on India, tells the story of Gandhi's 
life by selecting a few key events and 
lescribing them in deta:l 

Shridharani shares the extreme rev- 
erence for his subject which all Indians 
seem to have, including the realistie 
West-oriented Nehru. Nevertheless he 
recognizes the backwardn of many of 


the Mahatma’s ideas on economic life 
and personal habits. It is in these realms 
that Gandhi seems no longer to be repre- 
entative of Indians; his retrogressive 
inclinations are less a practical guide to 
the new India than another evidence of 
rejection of Western dominat‘on. 

Gandhi’s personal integrity, his ascet- 
icism and his perserverence are well 
brought out in this biography. Shrid- 
harani shows that Gandhi has largely 
escaped the tendency to become dicta- 
torial. Here is one example of the 
charismatic leader who efther doesn’t 
have the itch for personal power or else 
knows how to relieve it without trying 
to obtain more power. 

Some of the most interesting chapters 
tell of Gandhi’s years in South Africa, 
where he defended the Indian immigrants 
f discriminat:on 
against which India recently protested 
te the Security Council. Gandhi went 


against the same sort 


to India as a young lawyer, but he was 
an unusual kind of lawyer, with ideas 
which, if widespread, vould destroy the 
customs of legal practive in the West. 
He believed a lawyer should unite 
the litigants instead of dividing them 
further. He never took a case without 
first assuring himself that it was a just 
one. His conduct reminds one of the 
naive law student whose professor got 
tired of his embarrassing questions ohe 
day and demanded, “What did you come 
here for anyway to learn justice or 


study law? 





Post-Mortem on Yalta 
Review by DANIEL SELIGMAN 


POLAND'S RIGHTS TO JUSTICE. By 
Andrew J. Krzesinshi Devin-Adaii 
Company. New York, 1946. 120 pages. 
$? 00 

THE CASE FOR POLAND. By Aun Su 


Cardwell. 92 pages. $.25. 


Po: AND has been commonly referred 


to as the “test case” of the postwar or- 
der, and the Yalta decision on Poland was 
one of the first clear indications that the 
new world was not going to be a very 
happy one, least of all for the Poles. In 
Poland's Rights to Justice Dr. Krzesinski, 
a former philosopher at the University 
of Cracow, has teed off on the Yalta deal 
with one of the angriest, bitterest, and 
most uninhibited blasts that has been 
seen on the subject. 

He has a virtually invincible case. The 
Polish settlement violated any number of 
international agreements, including the 
Atlantic Charter; it was incompatible 
with ethnic, religious, and cultural condi- 
tions in Eastern Poland; it was an insult 
to Poland’s war record; and above all it 
was, to put it mildly, unwanted by the 
Poles, who had no voice in the decision. 


Dr. Krzesinski explores all these matters, 








and concludes that “Poland’s voice is as 
the conscience of the nations If they 
permit her to be enslaved by Soviet Rus- 
sia, they destroy the basis of their own 
liberty and open the way for their own 
enslavement.” 

The author’s violent disapproval of the 
Big Three’s action is shared by this re- 
viewer, but it seems to me that he has 
weakened his case unnecessarily. His sug- 
gestion that the western allies should 
immediately occupy (i. e., invade) Poland 
is rather unrealistic and not likely to in- 
spire confidence among his readers. And 
he is certainly overstating the argument 
when he claims that Russia did all she 
could to arrange a separate peace through 
the Free Germany Committee. Finally, 
he placés too great a responsibility for 
Yalta on Churchill and Roosevelt, who 
were surely unhappy about the deal 
(especially Churchill), but in the final 
analysis had no alternative to capitula- 


tion. Dr. Krzesinski’s book is neverthe- 
less important for those interested in the 
sordid story, mainly for the factual 
material he presents, but also because he 
is undoubtedly speaking the thoughts of 
a good many Poles—in Poland and out- 
side 

Another friend of Poland and democ- 
racy is Ann Su Cardwell, one of this 
country’s leading students of East Euro- 
pean affairs. The Case for Poland has 
been published as a pamphlet, but Miss 
Cardwell avoids the flaming rhetoric of 
the pamphleteer. She has presented in 
90 pages one of the most closely reasoned 
and thoroughly documented statements 
of the case to be had. 


Postwar Neurosis 


. Review by JOHN USBORNE 


AFTERMATH OF PEACE. By A. M. 
Meerloo. International 
Press. 218 pages. $2.50. 


Universities 


Pract hath her victories no less re- 
nowned than War” wrote John Milton of 
a war which directly affected only 10 per- 
cent of the people over whose land it had 
been fought. That it has taken us 300 
years of intermittent war to become 
aware of the rightness of this Miltonic 
saw is to to the ¢ edit only of the atom- 
bomb. Over a continent whose many mil- 
lions have lately been in direct contact 
with the sorrows of total war this bomb 
blasts its warning: “Solve this chaos 

be annihilated!” or, to use the jargon of 
the bureaucrats, Rehabilitate. Thus the 
services of the United Nations, civil 
and military, are combed for UNRRA, 
UNESCO and other cooks to brew the 
alphabet soup of European relief To 
some observers on the spot the confusion 
seems hopeless. For millions of lost or 
displaced persons the distant horizon !s 
dark, irrecoverably dark; under the Nazis 
there was at least order.... 

Dr. Meerloo, a well-known Dutch psy- 
chiatrist, experienced two years of Ger- 
man occupation and turned his experi- 
ence to good use after his escape to Lon- 








don when he took charge of the Psyc 
logical Department of the Duteh ie 
istry of War. Here was a m _ 







Aan Who ys 
derstood the predicaments of the aid To 
tunates he was to meet in theiy bite. 
during the liberation. The best leetyrs 
in this rather ill-assorted Collectio, 
strip those of his more purely atadend Sin 
of the tery fice 
dangers of Occupation- and D.P.-ney; 
if they are not tackled q tickly and ats Th 
ligently. “What are the characteris 


colleagues in warning wu 


of this changed mental attitude? The, 








For Women Only 


Review by C 


TOMORROW WILL BE MONDAY. By 
Melba Marlett. Doubleday & Co. New 
York, 1946. 311 pages. $2.50. 

WOMAN ON HER WAY. By Faith 
Baldwin. Rinehart-& Co. New York, 
1946. 309 pages. $2.50. 


H ere are two novels by women, 


about women and, we presume, for 
women to read. Tomorrow Will Be 
Monday is the story of three sisters, 
growing up in separate households, and 
their individual attempts to meet their 
destiny. The story is told in lucid, 
straightforward -prose and is capable of 
of holding your attention, if you are at 
all interested in the trial and travail of 
females who seem to be dated in their 
thought and action. 

There is Martha, the career woman 
who writes, finally marries, and meets 
the innumerable problems of children. 
Her sister, Eleanor, is the product of a 
finishing school culture, and is in more 
ways than one, quite finished. There ts 
Penny, who unsuccessfully attempts to 
ride through life on beauty alone, taking 
what she wants and giving nothing in 
return. These three are the basis of the 
































"She did live here—then she went to live 
with her grandmother" 


Fenfones 


Saturday Review of Literature. 











at 
are three groups of characteristie sym i 
toms: apathy, suspicion and aggressin 101 
+ +h ac +1 
It is the last of oe three which Show my 
arouse Our especial interest, and 50 
those sections of this book which indica - 
the psychological ingredients of the ne lite 
war which are of most value. “This of 
almost a law of life: What one fight nT 
against one may absorb. One can new str 
completely escape the fascination » owl 
mental infection of the enemy.” The ii ; lat 
eral American definition of Fascism tex Ba 
to be too catholic. Dr. Meerloo asa Buy sel 
pean mental doctor can tell with geients the 
precision of the conception, gestation a ant 
final parturition of Fascism agains Ho 
background of which very few Americ res 
can have any notion. Hit 
a — fac 

Ste 
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novel, and the reader is left wit 

totally alien feeling that life mus} 
more than this, even for them, or 4 
hy do people live at all? To 
In Faith Baldwin’s novel, we mee I; 


careel 


w 


woman again. This time An 
choice of a career is dictated by circu K. 
stance, in the guise of a husband 
at money-making. The story of ¥ 
her children, the man she loved and 
failure of their love under the relent 
hammering of a squalid existence is 
picted against the background of woma! 
struggle for emancipation. 
Faith Baldwin has written many 

afid those who read and liked the otiz 








will doubtless be interested in this, Ki 
latest effort. Somehow the coni tia 
raised in both books seem stale 1 Up 
“Career Woman” theme is much Cle 
worked and the authors have little’ do. 
is new to contribute to the score. Th firs 
two books are the stuff that magi his 
novels are made of; if you like the sa 
here it is. You’re welcome to it. to 
= ( —— Me 
are 
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Milne Grows Up a 
CHLOE MARR. By A. A. Milne I | 
Dutton, New York, 1946. 314 py al! 
$2.75. loy 


Tus novel of a London butterfy * ps 
had Dukes and Lords and an occas® 
nl 
“) 
dl 





proletarian at her feet would be 
reading had not A. A. Milne sp 
the plot. Those of us who remet 
his whimsical juveniles and spider 
prose of earlier days will be pans 
surprised at this adult fiction, fa 
brilliant asides and modern Eng 
humor at its best. The glamorous @ 
of Chloe and her tragic end ae : 
portant; Milne uses het as a spf 
board for as handsome and gay + 


\f England in™ 


ane 


esesesese 


as we have read out 
a moon. 








‘ 
-——— ATOMIC DAYDREAM= 


We were born 
into an undimensioned 
century of change, 
and the action of 
these possessed years. 


We were born 
into the still unmeasured 
circumstance of our 
questing intellect 
with bright rebel couras® ; 
for planning against darkres* 
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How the IRRC Works 


From SHEBA STRUNSKY 





BULL 





nf Upton Sinclair and Propaganda 


Yn From TRAVERS HAMILTON To the Bditor: | 1 ie aie 

he aad Jo the Editor: we : E welcome the opportunity to tories of families on which their work 
ir ie: FTER reading with interest the recent literary tussle in these pages between W asst certain misconceptions is based. re aes 

t leche A H. R. and Upton Sinclair, in which Sinclair disclaimed that he has subordinated about the functions | of the While Socialists and Social Dem- 
ction , his fictional art to propaganda, I was surprised to find a confession from Upton International Rescue and Relief Com-  ocrats are included among those aided 
acaden ginclair in the September 30 issue of Time: “For the sake of propaganda, I have sacri- mittee, Arbeiterwohlfahrt and Inter- by IRRC; all anti-totalitarians are 
e ne } ficed practically all my standing and influence as a man of letters.” national Solidarity Fund. helped regardless of party affiliation. 
-Neurg Upton Sinclair’s novels, then, must be evaluated critically not as art, but as politics, In your September 4th issue one IRRC has the largest private agency 
and ata The criterion is not: Is it Art?, but: Is his propaganda good? of your readers asks why these three relief program for Spanish Repub- 





I sadly find the answer in the negative. 


of reality. This is the way things really 
happen, he says in effect. (What if a 
novelist were to Say, by way of parallel, 
my novel is lousy but it is realistic for 
so is the world?) By so arguing he ig- 
nores the fundamental principle of all 
literary creation: selectivity. His portrait 
of Stalin is laden with kindly virtue— 


Sinclair claims for himself the absolution 





of propagandist, we find an open admis- 
sion that his propaganda in this instance 
lies in the effect it creates. Yet, in the 
face of this fact, the Supreme Propagand- 
ist, rightfully self-designated, pleads the 
allowance of Art! 








organizations do not centralize their 
relief work. We wish to state that 
cooperation already exists on some 
levels. Since the International Rescue 
and Relief Committee, founded in 
1933, already has offices and repre- 
sentatives in eight European coun- 
tries, we are in a position to and do 
make available our facilities to smal- 


countries. 


° ° eae ° * 3: 

licans, and in addition to providing 
material relief to anti-Nazis of all 
nationalities is now engaged in the 


crucial task of rescuing anti-totali- 
tarians from DP camps and bringing 


them to the United States and other 


As a member agency of CRALOG 4 
(Council of Relief Organizations 2 
= 
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One fight a tough, rough, determined, “realistic” In years past, Upton Sinclair stood as ler and more specialized committees, Licensed for Operation in Germany) 
Fan neve strong man, no doubt as opposed to our one of the staunchest supporters of demo- such as Arbeiterwohlfahrt and IRRC is authorized to distribute re- 
ties own weak, democratically-talkative, vacil- cratic reform in America. All liberals and Solidarity. Arbeiterwohlfahrt in the’ lief in Germany. Arbeiterwohlfahrt 
” The | "tating statesmen. In reading Lanny Socialists gained sustenance from his United States collects food and cloth- and Solidarity can operate in Ger- 
cism ted Budd’s interview with Stalin, we find our- works. Today he has chosen to stand, Ing for Germany only, as the Amer- graf only through us, as Arbeiter- 
as a Buy selves trusting this forthright Master of sometimes overtly, and sometimes covert- ican counterpart of Arbeiterwohl- wohlfakrt._ is now doing, or through 
h scienti the Kremlin. Sinclair defends himself ly, with the traducers of libertarian ideals fahrt of Germany; all their contribu- one of the other CRALOG agencies. 
station ay and his “straight” reportage by asking: who have betrayed not only the peoples tions = shipped abroad by IRRC. Arbeiterwohlfahrt is limited in fung- 
agains How else do you think Stalin would rep- of the Soviet Union but in effect all of We assisted the formation of Solid- tion to collecting material aid for 
Amerie resent himself? Would Sinclair report the democratic peoples of the world, How arity, originally founded to provide’ relief in Germany only. Solidarity 
Hitler’s statements in the same way, at about coming back to the ranks of the individual packages _to European helps Socialists mainly by sending in- 
face value? Correlating this portrait of democratic liberals, Mr. Sinclair? Socialists os need. Since we have dividual packages to a limited group 
Sulis with Sinclair's self-confer-ed rele Chive adequate shipping facilities we would in Western Europe. Although they 
gladly ship Solidarity packages, but appeal to specialized groups which are 

7 = this could not be done on an indi- - also included within the scope ‘of 2 

. vidual recipient basis. We have, how- IRRC, we feel that the activities of & 

In Defense of the Stars and Stripes ever, cooperated with Solidarity, for Arbeiterwohlfahrt and Solidarity in 3 

r when they were first founded, a little no way detract from the effective ES 

fen From OPAL ESSANT over a year ago, we supplied several operation of our program. = 

em, is (American Nationalist) hundred names, addresses and_his- New York. 2 

o the Editor; z = 

ve mee! t I; you were just one-tenth as great an SMU MMMM TOIL MILT UH MLE LLLL LUIM  LLEML MLOTOU TTT 
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our American way of life, and who are 


American patriot as Upton Close, Merwin 100° against any and all foreign isms 
| by ¢ K. Hart and Westbrook Pegler have prov- be they Nazi-ism, Fascism, Communism, A ° h ° ° 
wis S en to be you would be and/or Britishism, Frenchism, etc., ete. damic t e Historian 
saa reo title Well, Mr. Lewis’s smears, and vicious From CONSTANTIN FOTICH 
he relent + ce that Walter lies from the likes of you will never kill (Former Yugoslav Ambassador to the United States) 
eat fe , igh Oe the “Spirit of 1776” in our glorious Dilstiaws 
tence e K. Lewis did not quote initia To the Editor: 
ey ae pig _— i You know as well as I do that the Everyone knows that Mr. Adamic As a sequel to this Al@Mnian intermezzo 
many! shah oo ps i oa Reds are working desperately to create is a great student of the Balkan peoples during —, Adamic, in he footnote, 
, the othe onus ok @eelerick hatred between race, color and creed right and their proglems; and that he considers Says: : Later that week a five-line dis- 
in this.) iter lender of the anti-Semitic Chris- here in our own country, and*° when you himself the most competent man when pateh from W ashington, stuck at the bot- 
he tian War Veterans.” He could not quote try to put the blame for this hatred on those problems are we for discussion. In tom of page eighteen of a ew Yous 
stale. 1 Upton Close because as a reader of gallant American patriots you and Mr. his recent book Dinner at the White PORE) stated that the Atbanian repre- 
moch 0 Close’s newsletter he knows beyond any Lewis are playing the Red game of House. Adamic has made a new con- sentative accredited to the United States 
ve little Als ieee wees ame off ‘the very divide and rule. tribution to the history of the peoples of has added his ee: Se the document 
score. Tb first to take Frederick Kister to task for New York City. the Balkans in the present war. — the formula of the United Na- 
at magi his Jew-baiting. . [If “Opal Essant” (American Nation- This time it is about Albania. I should ee Roly) 
eR: : tiers like to quote the following passage: This shows what a keen student of 
ike the Mr. Lewis states that the one way not alist) will consult the Dec. 10, 1945, issue j 1 P g Balkan problems Adamic is, when ev 
to it. to fight Reds is the way Upton” Close, of Closer-Ups he (or she) can read “‘Winston, we forgot Zog.’ shi sae 


p 


Merwin K. Hart and Westbrook Pegler 
are fighting them. Mr. 
to give the Reds and rabid internatjonal- 


ists 


S enough rope to hang all of us. 


Lewis’s way is 


Close’s defense of Kister. Close relates 
the sad story of how Kister, a returned 
American veteran, was “persecuted” by 


“Churchill puckered his lips as if to 
So what, or, as he probably would 
Well? 


say: 
have put it: 


a short dispatch “stuck at the bottom of 
page eighteen of a New York paper” does 
not escape his vigilant scrutiny when the 
problems of. the Balkans are involved. 


; B’nai B’rith for a speech he made at an op res s, beginning rate ny : : 
Milne. £! Lewis’ idea of i il alan, alah Argh ites te goal ee oe The rest “* panded to — on, rhe only slight drawback to this story 
4 1a OL ¢ ra r S ¢ P 4 é Li- se > s pre s “ . > arely ¢ > . Lé , ae Pe se + . : 
3d me a tral , ‘ . : ' were barely able to contain our laughter is that there was no Albanian represent- 


butterfly * 


7 creating the formula of the United Na- « 

an oceasi ui or representatiye here—we must get him tions” a few days after this memorable 

vould be 4 1 , to sign our little document.’ dinner. In fact even today Albania has 

ilne spa" d In Defense of Henry Epstein “This brought the house down. Every- not signed the United Nations Charter 

‘ho remem q , : body was laughing aloud but Churchill in spite of Tito’s effort and Adamic’s 

id spider 4 : From MURRAY GROSS a) and Mrs. Roosevelt; some of us, including anticipation. 

be pleast® To the Kaitors A F.D.R., absolutely roared.” Washington, D. C. 

mn” d ILL you please allow a few com- Steel, and more than any other in- nu — = — —= 

aa ments on your editorial, “The Liberal dividual, is responsible for the fact i . 

¥ al Party and Henry Epstein,” which ap- that Comrade Steel does not now grace L > = A = 

= a u peared in the Siciniites 91st issue. our legislative chambers with his i ogic in. ction 

4 gayat t I agree, generally, with the position “dynamic personality.” nd From HARRY STRANG 

land jn ms & of The New Leader in emphasizing I might find, if I were to search i To the Editor: 

2 G the need for independent labor polit- the record, more such examples to bal- Hi I , 
‘ : ical action. I disagree, however, with ce your account, but that is not at Wy CALL to your attention these three Hauptmann’s pen entitled Ich sage Ja 

REAM i the attitude of some people who con- all my purpose. I would rather em- ¥J quotations: a CT Say Yes’). Hailing Germany's bolt 
w tually search for perfection. That is Phasize that the Liberal Party, in its Al 1—“The Soviet authorities have re- from the League of Nations as a step 
G one failing that is very unfortunate in current campaign, has found it neces- ny cently been making a strong play for toward peace, he indorsed all the details 

1 fi Socialist ranks of all shades of opinion. sary to support the state-wide candi- A cultural cooperation, expressed in such of Hitler’s foreign policy and urged ta- 
in You list severe! “items” from “Mr, dates of the Democratic Party and this i gestures as a eulogy to the deceased tional support of the Chancellor and his 
i Epstein’s record.” I do not*intend to came about after due and thorough 5 playwright, Gerhart Hauptmann, de- program.” — (From “German Writers 
a disprove any of the “items.” I shall deliberaion and discussion on the part HI livered by Tolpanov, head of the Soviet Say Yes,” by Herbert Solow, The Nation, 
a) assume that they are all correct. But of the leadership and the rank-and- J military administration. .. .”— (W. H. January 17, 1934.) 
dl in all fairness, at least one “item” file. “4 Chamberlin, New Leader, Sept. 21, 1946.) 3 — “The friendship of the peoples of 

ired i should have been quoted which might The New York State Campaign of- D 2—“As the months of Hitler barbarism Germeny ond the Soviet Union, coneniay 
A give a more balanced picture, and fers an opportunity for building the o rolled by, many were shocked that Haupt- by blood, has every reason to be lasting 
) that is that Henry Epstein was cam- Liberal Party. Let us all take full h mann uttered no protest or reproach, and firm. ot (Stalin to Ribbentrop, on 

age i Paign manager for Congressman Klein advantage of the opportunity! “A not even when his close friends were ie er? See ee ee 

darkres against “thal great libera’,” Johannes New York. “A jailed, beaten und exiled. On Novem- Somehow it seemed to me that Cham- 

“4 ber 11, 19323 there appeared in the berlin didn’t like Tolpardv’s praise of 

a a Berliner Tageblatt an article from Hauptmann. But isn’t it logic? 


all . . . 
a Americans who give their undivided 
‘ove and loyalty to our own USA and 








doubt on which side of the fence Close 
stayds.— W.K.L.] 




















“Albania is a belligerent on our side,’ 
said the President. He scratched his head. 


‘J believe there’s an Albanian minister 


ative in the United States during the 
war, nor\did Albania sign “the doéument 
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“Cloak and Dagger” Opens at the Stran 





®NEW ADVENTURE FILM 
STARS GARY COOPER 


“Cloak 


and Dagger,” initial pro- 
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Richard Henry Dana’s Crusading Novel ; 
4 of the Men Who Pioneered the American 


Merchant Marine 


“TWO YEARS 
BEFORE 
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A PARAMOUNT HIT starring 
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duction of the newly formed United | 
States | ee, Inc., released by 
|} Warr Bros., starring Gary | 
r ooper, now at the NY Strand] 
| Theatre. 
An exciting story of omance 
jand at a nture, the hlm ilso fea- 
It ure Alda and »rve to 
| int roduce he Amer een 
taler Bi 
a ef tne op 
] 01 ar 
gi dhe 
7 di 
1) ) idi- 
vi av 
mor- 
of Fear,” | 
w” and 
| ‘Se: h et. Milton perling 
| was the film’s pr nducer. The screen- | ig 
play bh Ee alts ( ying | } 
ae 2 a See See eee (Tito Guizar, of screen and rain 
lesiainal story be "BR cate Unieation aelll |who will make his only New Yor LAI 
5 a Larki Se ile Mare aa oe | concert appear: ance of the season ff TO 
{tributed the film’s musical score. Marsie Jonas whe will be heard fer | __at Carnegie Hall Cet. THE 
| The Strand stage show will be the first time with the Philharmonic | |, : No 
| headed by Alvino Rey, his Talking ;Symphony Orchestra at Carnegie | 2°", the Gyp: s King. is amusing, has b 
| Gui ar and His Orchestra featuring Hall Oct. 10th, 11th, 13th. | There 1s good the itre Mr. Coop. than 
Jo ‘An ne Ryan; Chuck Peterson; | — — -————— }ers antics when, even as a royal ear 
| Rocks Coluccio: and Luise King. {monarch, his thieving gypsy tricks Lewi 
| Plus, The Airliners featuring RETURN OF VICTOR HERBERT are carried on. x Win 
| Jimmy Joyce. Also in the lage “GYPSY LADY.” ( ombinig mek at The rest of salia 
jsnew will be lovely Jean Carroll, dies from “The Fortune Telley” , routine, though pl Dani 
| comedic nne; and Sondra Barrett and “The Serenade,” by Victor) are good dancer ur ) Thea’ 
| charming tapdancer, Herbert. Adaptation by Arthur |look upon. The sing “I, 
Kay. Book by He ry Myers.;the men’s voice not h 
New lyrics, and direction, by |George Britton re since 
|RODEO ATTRACTIONS Rober!” Wright end George For-| Song”; Tyers in the seaman 
’ ++] ¢ t r rest. Sets by Beris Aronson. | Love You, I Adone {.” 2 herse 
ye 7 , : . . —_ With a exceptl mn rou Presented by Edwin Lester. At! a as t ire a now 
Oleg Tupine and April Olrich premiere dancers with S. Hurok’s original | Mansfield, Rankin, Texas, who took the Century Theatre. en y Cupid — : i 
Ballet Russe at the Metropolitan Opera House. econd — calf roping, done A season starting with revivals te men h larts go awry. rsd 
- —————————— — — — of the defending champ n the i. on erate | , P * 
\ 1st Bronce Werld’s Champ bas | ypsy Lady brings tunes of | Coming over .\ evera tion, 
PARK AVENUE THEATRE At a ce of nearly a million Rodeo, at Madiso1 Square Carden. two ‘operetta: of Victor Herbert |cast) from producing “Song ¢ ayea 
TO OPEN IN'OCTOBER ~~ the. Anderson Art Galleries | were ‘among the leading money | lent into one story. The tunes are | Norway,” Edwin Lester has sidgll Sia 
Pa inte ak aide 59th Street and Park Avenue | seats atioe the frat wo youd. pleasant. The story is routine. It’s no lustre to Broadway, bat hs mitia 
; fecemgpendh «ash eine rebuilt to house tl} is most | Mar of id. 1948 Garden _| too bad that a musical is thought 'brought a pleasant package 1 and 
, t n theatr n the world. | mansnecia, 2 Garden call TrOp- | to need one! conventional ¢g , in “Gypsy mont! 
mh a8 e Park Avenue Theatre will |'"® eholdet “ bi pes al oe This presents Baron Pettibois | Lady.” J.1.S those 
y me date sitine ling f ticks \ dog e in <U.c seconds, but rst |(Clarence Derwent), amateur of = 
‘ 0 | ; The Ri : he eof | money of $665 went to Dee Burk aok in Weenes (1900 RH the | mark 
W | wipe ( ar in advance and ev Cermanche, Okla., with 19.4 s rin h =“ oan oe la oe BOB HOPE COMEDY playit 
Park A Theatre, Ltd eserved. Thi ne done ‘ ! learning ballet. A f . moll yentene |CONTINUES AT PARAMOUNT scene 
‘ rip Patror ( I Olso Canada po d | now “the great” Alvarado (John sob Hope ‘Monsieur Be Beato 
ye ‘pam f ts fo rr twice | 010 nar “4980 : seanigge- pie ay Tyers) returns, is jilted by a mab-j|caire” is in fifth consecutid has \ 
NOW nr a ata seer ner — sn x gen Tl *; Guise because he lacks a title, and | week at the Yo Parar produ 
» ey will Iso vecify ody, yoming, With alo , ve jin revenge re o!ves to marry her: Theatre. T! nedy ¥ 
ho hey w to attend wo top espe among the _— ACK | brother to a prince eyvpsy brand. ; cludes in it ist Joan Cauley FILL. 
MANHATTAN 0 cp from 20 weeks on Srosd way ’ | for) The average ; Drone riders were | Ward Ba ‘89 |The gypsy discovers that it’s no! Patric Knowles, M e Reynold 
ALHAM ‘KAYE 1S FUNNY ) eat in »*xclusive -he- | Man, Ore} d ( ty, Texas, $530 and great shakes to be a lady, and each! Joseph Schild} t and Cecil hes Joh 
eit Malden ies e $1.25 per pperformance Howard Baker, Livermor Cal class goes comfortably back to its !laway, is sett - ‘Y 
140. own snobbishness. “Only dabble in | tendance figures a 
"DANNY KAYE “THREE LITTLE GIRLS | Mike Fisher, Pp Nn, Neb the rabble . . because you date ifor 1946. 7 
eS a ae IN BLUE" STARTS — . —_ in 7.4 aw — to Laon Rpt — yo have “ an ” pane Cha King 
rn fil mey ol io, \ ner- 1 S tne phniiosopny ot the Mar- jorcnestra occups + 
nec 2nd ripen At ROXY pee honors went to Eddie Curtis, El quis de lhe 09 as expressed in| with songsti« Peg wing 
“the Kiel funn I ew 20th Century-For 7 | Reno, Okla., 8.3 second $600. his comie song “Piff-Paff.” ertra attraeti mn. Ott evan 
BRON» lo - ical, ‘Th ree Little G Jake a roe, Wright beac Okla., The comedy, espceially when en- iclude the A aut aA 
2 Brooklyn ’ Blue and the lag yw | received $465 for first place bull rusted to Melville Coope r, as!Bob Evans. : n 
HE eaded ny Beatric Ka and hiding “with Orval Man Still H, " —— a ne 
FOROMAM  Wapciwa mayo - veRAcLLENE Rocco, remains for a} Okla., second with $385 i Se me nd 
FRA ' ven Thnat "Tmt « Faia nrize mone y r a as by “un 
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A ~—— and 2nd feature ——— i! Ju i Mo Of t amount the Garden con-, ee ee > 
WESTCHESTER _ Sane TOLER as CHARLIE CHAN ik " x Celeste | tributed $129,130. The remainder — J. ARTHUR RANK presents Le 
at VERN ( . Vera ‘ La s entry fees of the contestants. |f} Vv LEIGH Cl a RAINS ‘ 
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BRIEL PASCAL 
Midnight Show 


Every Night 


Produced and directed by 


ASTOR 
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THREE LITTLE GIRLS§}* 


in BLUE 


A TWENTY CENTURY-FOX PICTURE 
June Haver - George Montgomery 
Vivian Blaine - Celeste Holm 


Vera Ellen - Frank Latimore 4 
Directed by Bruce Humberstone - Produced by Mack Gor 
On Stage . . . IN PERSON! —]} 


BEATRICE KAY 
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Extra! MAURICE ROCCO | 
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Joseph T. Shipley Reviews A New Play 
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Maria Jones who will give a series 
of three concerts at Town Hall Oct. 
19h, Jan. 


llth and March 8t 


10 OPEN AT COURT 
THEATRE OCT. 14th 

No production in several 
has been waited with more intere 
than the Homer Currant, 


yea 







h. 


"LADY WINDERMERE'S FAN" 


rs 


2st 
Russell | 


lewis and Howard Young produc- | 


MARIE STRASBURGER 
TO GIVE CONCERT 
AT TOWN HALL 


| burger, 


@ BLOSSOMS ON A TERRACE @ 
“THE BEES AND THE FLOW- 
ERS.” By Frederick Kohner and 
Albert Mannheimer. Staged by 


Of interest to music-lovers is the} Mr? Mannheimer, At the Cort 
announcement that Marie Stras- Bheatre. " 
eae “The Birds and the Bees’—the 





lyric soprano, will give a 
series of three Town Hall recitals 
during the coming season, the first 
of which will take place on Satur- 
day, October 19. at five-thirty in 


,original title of this play suggests 
teaching “the facts of life.” Per- 
haps on the theory that youngsters 
ij today don’t need to be taught; the 
the afternoon. This American born | title was changed to “Bees and the 
and American trained specialist in Flowers”—which suggests a lot 
Lieder will also include in thése | of buzzing around. And that’s what 





; Well-known 


three programs songs by Russian, | the evening brings. F 
French, Spanish and Bohe mian}| We don’t have to give the play 
composers. |the bird (taken out of the title), 
Among the items of particula |for it whistles along with wise- 
interest in the first program of the | cracks by the childre n. But it is 
series on October 19, will be five | | artificial, contrived. Direction, say, | 
of the little-known Scotch airs by|by George Abbott might hi ive | 
Beethoven, arranged by the com- | paced it to conceal this; as is | 
| poser for voice with violin, cello ; te play moves slowly s save where 
and piano accompaniment, at the | the children are being bright be- 
three Ellen’s Gesinge by Franz yond their years. ; | 
Schubert from Scott’s Lady of the | _The mother of the three girls | 
Lake. A group of Brahms songs | (Tess, 16; Ilka, 14; and Alix, 10%) 
and one by Franz will follow. This | has come back from Mexico with | 
will be Mrs. Strasburger’s first }@ new husband. Being bound to 
Town Hall appearance in several | her children with a “silver cord in | 
years. reverse,” as he puts it, she wants 
See eee eee |to break the news of her marriage 
‘ " jafter they’ve learned to like the 
NOTORIOUS" IN ath WEEK }man. In the meantime, they gang | 


AT MUSIC HALL lup to get rid of him. Tess thinks 


Peter Van Zerneck 





In Newspaper Yarn 


| 
| 
| 
| 





Arnold Moss, who plays the role of 
the hard-boiled editor in “The Front 


international 


player, 

jis now appearing on the Music Hall : att a. 
screen in “Notorious” at the Radio| _ Page,” at the Royale Theatre. 

City Music H agree we cage rite a8 

i ee all. —_ The intermission, therefore, for 

| Prize for Literature (1936), marks the premiere only, will be from 





5:30 to 6:45, 


ihis return to the theatre afier an 
absence of twelve years with “The a 
Iceman Cometh” at the Martin CAPITOL SHOW HEI HELD 


tion of Oscar Wilde’s “Lady Starring Cary Grant and Ingrid she can make him run by pretend- | Beck Theatre, Wednesday evening,| OVER SECOND WEEK 
Wintermere’s Fan” starring Cor- |Bergman, Alfred Hitchcock’s “No-' ing to fall for him. But he has | October 9. Soil Wiidiensin ond Bie enitinets 
nia Otis Skinner and Henry |torious” is now in its eigth week a sweet shrewdness _ that sees | The Theatre Guild whiah has | ¢t; gs A 09 one ¥ . the came 
Daniell, which opens at the Cort |on Radio City Musie Hall’s screen. | through it all, and manages the ' presented all of O’Neill’s play since The: Prag - ee ssh r — 
Theatre on October 14, Authored by Ben Hecht and | children even better than he ean | 1928 will again be the producer. of A ae a e Pag iin - ‘the 
‘Lady Windermere’s Fan” has | presenting in important roles with | teach their mother. | Eddie Dowling is the director. woe gen rae a "His fi y a 
not had a metropolitan production | its popular stars a players as| The two elder sistens—especially | Known to be anzauthor who oft- old so P, il Whitem: 5 Z, one 
since 1914 when Margaret Anglin | C laude Rains, Louis Calhern and | Joyce Van Patten as the 14 year|times has broken theatre conven- rr ig oak pee ex “ eat Br. ads si 
presented the Wilde comedy with |Madame_ Leopoldine Konstantin, | old—overact to the edge of carica- | tions, O’Neill’s new drama will be aa a pa ; ae his ‘father’s 
herself as Mrs. Erlynne, the role | Hitchcock tells a story of romance ture. The work of the two elders | of more than usual length. Because eee - ne eee 
now played by Miss Skinner. Origi- |and espionage in post-war South | is innocuous, not especially credit- | of this, the curtain will rise at 5 230 | “Other acts include songstress 
nally presented in London in 1892, | America. Also in the picture’s cast able because not credible. As aj p. m, with an intermission from Martha Tilton movie star Roday 
where it was an overnight sensa- | are Reinhold Schunzel, Moroni sophomore hoping to specializze in! 6:30 to 7:45 for dinner. The final McDowall and pen Jim n Ed. 
tion, the American premiere was |Olsen, Ivan Triesault and Alex psychiatry, Michael Dreyfuss not! curtain will be at approximately | endian: “Sabena et ne | 


ayear later when the 


A. M. Palmer | 


Menotis. 





!for a moment justile s his “scholar-|11 p, m., 


| The accompanying screen fare is 


Stock company introduced it as the | “Notorious” is an RKO-Radio ship at Columbia”; he does, how- Because of the length of the play |MGM’s new comedy drama. “Three 
initial play of his twentieth season, | Picture release, both directed and | ever, provably suggest the buffer | and the resultant additional time | Wise Fools,” starring Margaret 
and when it ran for over eight produced by Mr. Hitchcock. | and buffoon the authors made of | needed by the critics to write their | O’Brien, with ‘theat” Moet er 
months, a fabulous engagement in | Pan TNs ‘him. As the littlest girl, Sybil |;eviews, the curtain for opening | Lewis Stone Edward Arnold and 
those days. The London revival| “STRANGE LOVE OF | Stocking — though she too isj night will rise promptly at 4:30) Thomas Mitchell as the moppet’s 
opened in June 1945 at the Hay-| mWARTHA IVERS" HOLDS | equipped | with wisdom beyond her |p m, ; four “leading men.” 
market Theatre where it still is | Years—gives the neatest perform- - : ee 


playing to capacity audiences, with 


senery and costumes. by 
Beaton, both of which Mr. 
has duplicated for the 
production. 3 


FILL-IN FILLS BILL 

John Hendrik, silver-voieed ter 
of “Yours Is My Heart’ 
hitting at the moment for 


Cecil 
Beaton 
American 


nor 


is pinch- 
Richard 


Tauber, and doing a mighty good 
job, Hendrik who has sung for the 
King and Queen of Eng¥and and 


other lesser nobility 


of the conti- 


nent also appeared in many Euro- 


| AT BROOKLYN PARAMOUNT 

Paramount’s “The Strange Love | 
. Martha Ivers” produced by Hal | youngsters and their friends keeps 
Wallis, directed by Lewis Mile-|4 surface liveliness in the action. 
| stone, starring Barbara Stanwyck, | Many of their remarks bring in- 
'Van Heflin and Lizabeth Scott, | stant laughter. This will not hold, 
‘introducing stage star Kirk Dou- | 


ance of the evening. 
The constant come-and-go of the 


| glas, starts a second week at the iF is not alive; but it has a glitter 
Brooklyn Paramount Theatre, Flat-|that will keep it stirring for a 
bush at DeKalb Avenues. In addi- | time on Broadway. jJ.T.S 
tion to the associate feature | REARS : 

presented the first week, Carole | Tye ICEMAN COMETH" 
Landis and Allyn Joslyn in “It! 


| OPENS AT THE 
MARTIN BECK OCT. 9th 
Eugene O’Neill, 


” 


Shouldn’t Happen to a Dog,” the 
Brooklyn Paramount presents the 
world premiere of the first of Para- 





pean productions with Mr. Tauber |mount Pictures’ Pace-Maker Short most dramatist, three-time winner 
and has a voice that the late Jer-7Subjects, “Brooklyn, I Love You,” |of the Pulitzer Prize (“Beyond 
ome Kern, once said is indistin-|in which Leo “Lippy” Durocher,|the Horizon,” “Anna Christie,’ 


a | 


fushable from Richard Tauber’s, 
And rumor hath it that Hendrik, 
Whose appearance is that of ; 
typical matinee dol, has stemmed 
the demand for refunds at. the Box 
ee of the Shubert Theatre’ to 
sith an extent that the manage- 


me ent has decided t¢ 


“lighted” indefini tely. 


to keep the house 





THE MUSICAL HIT 


CAROUSEL 


Music by RICHARD RODGERS 
kK & Lyrics by 
OSCAR HAMMER 
Directed by Ri “MAMOULI 
Dances by AGNES de MILLE 
; th John Raitt, Iva Withers 
= Dariing, Eric Mattson 
mr Howar d - Jean Casto 
hse 7s ST rAd Theatre 
of B’way. Evgs. 8 
Mata, Thursday & Saturday 2 
_—_—_ 


THE MUSICAL | HIT 


OKLAHOMA! 


Based on Lynn Rig ges 





OUBEN MAMOULIAN 


30 
30 


“Green Grow 


! 


} 
| 
} 


| 


| Red Barber, the Brooklyn minty nie ‘Strange Interlude” 
| and a cast of 50,000 roaring fans | American playwright ever to have 
jare featured. been awarded the coveted Nobei 


) and the only 





‘for reflection’s recapture. The play , 


America’s fore- | 





“TREMENDOUSLY ENTERTAIN- 
ING!’ Atkinson, Times 
RICHARD RODGERS and 
OSCAR HAMMERSTEIN 2nd 


present 


ETHEL MERMAN 


In the Musical Smash 


“ANNIE GET YOUR GUN" 


Music and Lyrics by 
IRVING BERLIN 
Book by HERBERT and 
DOROTHY FIELDS 
with RAY MIDDLETON 
Directed by JOSHUA LOGAN 
IMPERIAL THEATRF 
45th Street, West of Broadway 
Evenings 8:30. Mts. Wed. & Sat. 2:30 


P. BROOKLYN + 


Flatbush and De Kalb 


Barbara Stanwyck 


in 
“The Strange Love 


of. Martha Ivers” 
—~ PLUS — 


Carole LANDIS 


in 
“IT SHOULDN’T 
HAPPEN TO A DOG” 














NOW?}.. 








“a 
aE 


CARY GRANT: ALEXIS SMITH 


5th WEEK 


BOB HOPE | 
a "Monsieur Baaucaie’ Pina 


with PATRIC KNOWLES 
Directed by GEORGE MARSHALL - A PARAMOUNT PICTURE HOPE 
Gnd, w Smile 











MIDNIGHT WT NIGHTLY 


TIMES SQUARE 





» NIGHT...DAY 


IN TECHNICOLOR 
MONTY WOOLLEY- GINNY SIMMS - JANE WYMAN 


EVE ARDEN+CARLOS RAMIREZ: DONALD WOODS and MARY MARTIN 


Directed by MICHAEL CURTIZ- Produced by ARTHUR SCHWARTZ 

Dances created and staged by LEROY PRINZ ~ Screen Play by Charles Hoffman, Leo 

Townsend, William Bowers * Adaptation by Jack Moffitt * Based on the Career of Cole Porter 
Orchestral arrangements by Ray Heindorf 


WARNERS’ - HOLLYWOOD - owar sis 
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> 2k and Lyrics iH | 7, 
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ance: os AGNES de MILLE’ | i} HENRY alee Technicolor 
7 di 
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eserv 
ST. 3 ata ne St Westen TODAY AT sree, oot t: 2579-20: Mate dally, 1.00, 1.205 tan 
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Matinees 142%,0! B'ways bvgs. 8:30 | GOLDEN THEATRE 
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Te Theatre Guild & 


ALFRED 


P ed y by 
a Directed by MR. LUNT 
+ 40th & Bway, Mots. Thurs. 


q 


5, 1946 


oan Cc. Wilson 


LNT . FONTANNE 
Mistress Maine 


y TERENCE RATTIGAN 


, Set, 





OPERA 


METROPOLITAN pouss NOW THRU OCT. 23 


S. HUROK presents 


ORIGINAL 
| Col. W. DE BASIL, General Director 
| Featuring: The Greatest Smash-Hits in Ballet History 
COMPANY OF 150 FULL SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 


| EVES incl. Sun, 8:30. $1.20-$4.80. Mats. Sat & Sun 2:30; $1.20-$3.60; tax incl, 
2,000 SEATS $1 to $1.5@ (plus tax) AT ALL PERFORMANCES 
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GARY COOPER 
“CLOAK AND DAGGER" 


with ROBERT ALDA and introducing LILLI PALMER 
Produced by United States Pictures for Warner Bros. 
Directed by FRITZ LANG 
®% INPERSON * 


ALVINO REY and His Orchestra 


Plus—JEAN CARROLL SONDRA BARRETT 


STRAND 


BROADWAY at 47th STREET 














weap 








Neo-Liberals 


(Continued 
merg ClO ( Y ) 
ordinate to the ° ‘ 
and to the Commu ts. A loose ymimit 
tee representing the three orga al 
was créated, but tl to yard 


committee and iittie ¢€ 

Murray’s line was that we an. work 
American 
The ClO President intro- 


with Russia but not with the 
Communist 
that at 


duced the subject by remarking 


the recent meeting of the executive com 
mittee of the World Federation of Trade 
Unions, the CIO wa 
the Russian delegates and no splits ap 
Murray 


inion 


able to work with 


peared. stated that the world 


trade novement would stand 


everywhere as a barrier against bureau 


cratic government and stated that “the 


Russian delegates told me that the unions 


in Russia are prepared to take issue with 


their government on questions affecting 


the welfare of their people Murray 


scpms to have accepted this assurance 
at face value, though he should know 
that Soviet unions are part of the ap 
paratus of dictatorship. “I told the 
tussian delegates,” he continued, “and 
here | agree with Harold Ickes, that we 
have no more damned use ior the Amer- 
ican Communist meddling 1 our busi 
ness than they would ha ve were 
meddling n theirs, and the Ru ans 


agreed 


“The liberal movement Murra le 
lared, “must work out its own destiny 
without interlerence, and = this not 


subject to rurning 


to the 


misinterpretlation 
platform, he smiled and said: 
“Quite a bit extemporaneous, wasn’t it 
Murray’s remarks, 
Ickes, left the numerous 


and fellow-travelers in the a 


following those of 
Communists 
idience quite 


UNCASY 


Icxrs vigorously mdenned American 


imperialism and the encroachments of 
military contro! over civilian affairs. He 
spoke out sharply against British policy 
in India, yet told the audience that the 
British credit for ful 


filling their promises to India. Ickes hit 


must be given 


from 


Rally 


Page Sis 
lo 
t tna ) 
i ne nent ch, erthe A 
ting! r unwittingly, has assumed the 
burde of defending and justifying 
Russia’s foreign policy, should take a 
mor npart al American point yf 
e y.” 
While condemning the lack of free 
lectior in the poll tax states and in 


Spain he warned liberals that the 


again dictatorship must be a fight 


again dictatorships everywhere and 


called for free elections in Poland, Bul- 
garia and Rumania. 

Ickes Murray 
idea that the primary task of 


liberals is to 


and both stressed the 
American 
Russian 


reach the people 


Ame) ical 


and convince them that the 


people have a genuine desire for pea 


and that ow 


tack Russia. 


rhe tone of the discussion of 


government will never at 


lomest 
affairs was set by 


Mor genthau in his 


opening remarks, in Murray’s charges 


that a strong conspiracy exists to wreck 
Icke’s 
OPA, and in the 
Patton Walter White. 
As evidence of the anti-labor conspiracy 


Murray 


Truman’ 


labor legislation, in flaying of the 


President on speech 
of Jam and 
pointed to the Case bill and to 


proposal to seize the railroad 





to break the strike. The coupling of Tru 
man with anti-labor conspiracy indi- 
cates how strongly the CIO Preside: 
‘ about Truman. 

One of the more vigorous note Was 
struck by James Patton, head of the 


National 


ing the growth of 


After review- 


monopoly during the 


larmers Union, 


the 


war and the extended exploitation o 
West and South 


financial interests 


and dominant eastern 


Patton pointed out that 


today the western farmers have been 


able to reach labor much more succe 


fully than the populist elements did at 


the turn of the century. He called fos 
a progressive Presidential candidate in 
1948 and forceful 


note, “Perhaps we shall have to strike 


concluded with the 


out again through a new political party.” 





France and the ‘Western Bloc’ 


(Continued from Page Nine) 


clusively the desire for security. The 


French want, above all, not to experience 


another invasion, another mobilization, 


another war. It is on this account that 


they oppose German unity. They want 


to keep Germany divided in order to 


prevent it trom 
attitude of the 


becoming dangerous. 


This is the average 
Frenchman, 

Frenchmen who insist on the division 
of Germany forget two things. First, 
the economic fractionalization of this 
great country would be a disaster to 
Europe—including France. Second, the 
whole matter is a European problem 
rising in interest far above merely 
French interests or French attitudes. 
Germany, in fact, is little more than a 
pawn on the international chess-board. 


Lost Opportunities 


Mosr of us have hardly realized the 


revisicn that has taken place in the 
configuration otf 


still 


diplomatic and political 
world. The ideas of most of us are 
frame of reference 
ame to an end in 1914. At the 


World War, the rela- 


letermined within a 
which 
end of the first 


tions between France and Germany were 
the determining facto jealing with 
the problem of Europe 


Between 1919 and 1959, this siluation 





was reversed. 





lem came to be dominate ie Euro 
pear problem as a who I struggle 
between these two pow ysuld only be 
settled n I lere e t pa 1 it m 
of Europe as a w Th t il 3 ol 
1919 split Europe to a umber of tiny 
states, many, of which were left with 
unworkable economi SV ms A decent 
life was impossible without the unifica- 


tion of the continent. At 1 heart ol 
such a federation, France 


could have ironed out 


and Germany 


their differences. 


14 


After 


take the initiative in thi 


France to 
lirection. But 
the Poinecarés and Clemenceaus of those 
that 
devoted to the 


1919, it was up to 


days did not see things way. 


England, traditionally 
balance-of-power policy, definitely op- 


posed the idea of a United States of 


Kurope. 


In 1931 there came a moment when 
France might have taken the lead. 
England was weakened by the fall of 
the pound sterling. France was left 
free to fashion her own policies on the 
continent. Germany, shaken by a social 
economic crisis, sought French aid. The 
way open for a reorganization 
of Europe under French leadership, 
with the cooperation of Germany. The 
French Government might have paci- 
fied Europe, but it missed its chance. 
If this opportunity had been seized, 
it is probable that Hitler never would 
have come to power. 

After World Wat 


undergone 





was 


II the situation had 


another change. It is still 


solution of the 
difficulty 


straightening out 


true that the F'ranco- 
Germa 


depends upon the 


of the chief problems 
But now the FE 


of Europe. ‘rropean siti- 


atio ist he ewed in the hight »f 
basic avorld contlic he Anglo-Russia 
fruggle nm the Vea East and 
R \ rq j ' h 
i 

rod eo a ailo ot burop ’ 


a t i mor € i ’ 
0 ny 1e¢ ind ra 4 4 
yn et ttle itior 4 smo 
1 ywhnes of th bour i 
I I rf i * ; 
0 € | ry toil of S 
B lea such unifica ’ . 
rral\ 1 by global antagon 
Th iron curtain yf Bals " 


etches across Europe 


to Trieste and 


raised for a long time to come, 


probably will not be- 


The Reeords of American Labor 


Institute Pertorms Unique Service 
By Dr. Broadus Mitchell 


M =: yraries, while representing 
/ ermous systematic industry, 

yulde be substantially repro- 
destroyed. But a library of 
source materials is unique and irreplace- 
able. It is one of the fountains of knowl- 


edge. In the true sense it is primitive. 


Wherever it is located it will draw siu 
ley from many Jands. Being the seed- 
bed, it may bear fruit in more books 


than it contains. 
New Yorl 


numerou 


City has source libraries in 
and 
directors, of course, are 


fields of science, art, 


letters. Their 
much more than custodians. They must 
be original scholars, inveterate explorers, 
less concerned with than 

Such libraries cannot well 
be graded in order of importance. They 


consequences 
with causes. 
| 


all possess the same quality of evidence 


of the raw material of nature, life, and 


experience 


One such library, perhaps less known 
than others, is that of the American 
Labor Research Institute, housed at 

ad 


7 Mas 


15th Street, New York City. It 
extensive 


‘ontains among its source 


materials, records of the beginnings and 
development of the labor movement, in- 
this 


mere 


lustrial and political, in country. 


Its precious items are no second 


hand accounts, no derived impressions, 


but testimony of the founders of thought 


and action. It is a young institute but 


records covering almost the 





19th century. It was not able to 


juick distinction by subsidized 


search and wholesale purchase. Probably 


few such valuable collections have been 


brought together with less expenditure 


of money. It has been the work of in- 


telligence soliciting the donation of 


records of societies, trade unions, and 
individual writers and leaders. {t 
treasures manuscripts-—-minute books 


and correspondence—most of them never 
published and indeed to this time 
partially utilized. 


niv 


this material relates to cele- 
like Friedrich Engels, 
American followers of Robert Owen, the 
German leaders who came here after the 
Revolution of 1848, and our own Eugene 
V. Debs and Daniel DeLeon. But 
»f it pertains to authors surpassing even 
these in fascination—unknown men and 
women, nobodies who take on greatness 
because they tried sincerely to speak for 
everybody. These nameless voices come 


Some of 


brated persons 


more 








to us out of the void of history, defining, 


in their very anonymity, what would 
otherwise be conjecture. 

Naturally, most of the material of the 
American Labor Research Institute is 
printed, But it is a special kind of 
matter, largely labor journals 
and newspapers, publications of limited 
circulation which unfailingly 
gathered in some’such place would dis- 


appear to the last copy. Taken together, 


printed 


unless 





they compose a chronicle of labor de- 
signs, success and failures. A few 
other libraries havg such collections of 


inion periodicals. The value of this 


terial has 


ma- 


recently been snown by an 
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MAX DANISH  gepees | 


Contributing Editor of THE NEW LEADER 


| and Veteran Labor Analyst 


The AMERICAN FEDERATION of LABOR CONVENTION 


to be held in CHICAGO OCTOBER 7-19, 


You Will Not Want to Miss These | 


Important Reports! as 
AA AA 








avorate index the 
and magazines in the co 
Hopkins University, edited | 
Reynolds and Killingswort! 

The wreck of Europe ha 
country the repository of much that a 
never thought would cross the Atlantic 
The first Buropean acquisition of the 
Labor Research Institute was . 


rectors, Boris G. Nicolaevsky and Miss 
Anna M. Bourguina. They illustrate 
the hardihood of true scholarly zeal, | 
they 


its di. 


q 


urope presided over a distin. 


guished collection of labor and soeiahs 
material, only to be obliged, when the 
Nazis came into control, to hide hast 
what they could and flee. In New York 


they promptly began again, building 5 











the existing collection of the Rand School 
which had already benetfited from the 


knowledge and devotion of such students 





and others 
posited important papers 


as Algernon Lee who (de. 
n his keeping, 
Industriously maintaining th 


contacts with Europe, Mr. 





r many 
Nicolaevsky 
and Miss Bourguina immediately began 
drawing to the Institute papers 
by the 


published 


underground in all countries 
resisting the Nazis and Fascists, By 


devious routes, often at the - peril of 
those who silently but sure 


New 


’ cooperated, 
York to be 

Much of 
When 


the history of tortured hope is writter 


these papers reached 


classified and safely stored 
this material exists nowhere else. 
J 
this collection wil! furnish an indispensa 
ble chapter. 

The Institute aids labor historical and 


contemporary research. It is prepared 


now, though in a way mcre limited than 
it hopes will be the case at some time in 
the future, to answer inquiries of unions, 
to furrfsh microfilm of records in its 


collections, and to provide facilities to 


those who come to it in person. The 
Institute can tell numerous unions more 
about their own histories than they know 
themselves. In some instances it has 
publications of unions which the unions 
themselves have lost. Appreciating this, 
some unions have deposited archives with 
the Institute for safekeeping, an1 more 
are invited to do so. The Institute ac 
cepts material on indefinite loan in this 
way, agreeing not to permit its us 
without permission of the depositing of 
ganization. 

Now that the 
ment has come of age, in numbers and 
influence, it can afford to take a critical 
attitude toward itself. This will not 
an academic matter, but will have the 
practical purpose of guiding present and 


future conduct. Such a_ storehouse # 
156) 


American labor move 





records of labor unions and their | 
ral and cultural adjuncts becomes § 
necessary means of study and interpre 
Equally 
that 
another: 
country which does not know its history 
if it has The American Labo 
Research Institute has been established 
to remove that reproach fi > unions 


ym tne u 
of 


true with the says 
which has 
is that 


tation. 
“blessed is 
history” is 


country 
“Cur sed 


one.” 


his country. 


LA 
Announcement: | 
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ne NEWS 


The National Executive Committee 

in New York City November 9 
«4 Several important matters will 
* before the Committee. All locals 
a rged to send in recommendations. 
& beet Claessens: National Secre- 
* will visit many locals and branches 
x the next four months. He will 
st Baltimore, Oct. 20, in New Eng- 
iynd in November and may make a tour 
wn the continent beginning December 
ith. Claessens will speak at meetings 
+ Florida, Alabama, Louisiana, Califor- 
nia and in some central states, returning 
») New York January 12. Dates are now 
ying made. . . - New York State Com- 
rittee meets Saturday, October 5, 2 
> m, at 7 E. 15th St., Room 200, New 
Vork. _, , Jewish Socialist Verband: 
National Convention and 25th Jubilee in 
Vow York City, December 7, 8, 9. 


NEW YORK CITY 


City Convention will reconvene Satur- 
aay, October 12, 2 p. m., at 7 E. 15th St. 
Coordinating Committee meets Octo- 
er 12, 11:30 a. m. . . . City Executive 
Committee meets Wed., Oct. 9. . .. Mid- 
wn Cutters Branch meets Monday, Oct. 
18pm, 7 E. 15th St... . Women’s 
(Committee Tea and Farewell Party for 
Minnie Weisberg, Wed., October 16, 2 
», m, at Rand School. Reception to 
Bernice Benedick, Liberal Party candi- 
date for Congress, 24th District, Satur- 
day, Oct. 26, 2 p. m., at the Rand School. 
‘ “Wm. Karlin Branch meets Tuesday, 
Oct, 8, 8:30 p. m., at Sarah Rutes, 849 
linden Ave., Brooklyn. ... August Claes- 
sens East Bronx Branch: Reception to 
¢ Bendick, Harry Kavesh, Herman 
oskow, Joseph Block, Liberal Party 
candidates, Saturday, October 28, 8 p. m., 
at 862 E. Tremont Ave., Bronx. .. . 
Algernon Lee speaks every Saturday 
night over radio station WEVD at 9:30 
D! . Esther Friedman speaks at 
WC. Branch 696B, Tuesday, October 22. 
German Branch: Leon Dennen, noted 
list just returned from Europe, 
speaks on “Inside Europe,” Friday, Octo- 
4, 8:30 p m., Debs Auditorium, 7 E. 
» New York. . . . Debs Anniver- 
Dinner: Nov. 17. Speakers: John 
P. Burke, Julius Hochman, A. Philip 
Randolph, George E. Roewer, Eli Rosen- 
tlt... . August Claessens speaks at 
prion Liberal Party Club, Saturday, 
kt. 5, 





















SOCIAL DEMOCRATS PROTEST 
ATTEMPT TO OUST MINORITY 
PARTIES FROM BALLOT te 


A 


Tue Social Democratic Federation, at 
its city central committee meeting last 
night, issued an open letter to Senator 
James A. Mead, protesting the action of 
the Democratic Party of New York State 
in trying to eliminate the Socialist Party 
and three other minority parties from the 
ballot in the coming elections. The let- 
ter read, in part: 


“New York State Democrats, acting in 
the name of Spencer Young, initiated an 
“aggrieved candidate” suit in Renssalaer 
County against four minority parties. 
The Appelate Division of the Supreme 
Court granted a motion made by the 
Communists on Sept. 30 transferring the 
case to Albany County. It will come 
before Judge William H. Murray on Oct. 
7. This same judge threw the Commu- 
nists off the ballot previously, and in- 
dicated his dislike of minority parties 
generally. 


“The 


which 


Social Democratic Federation, 
through the Liberal Party has 
endorsed your candidacy, protests this 
undemocratic move to suppress a civil 
liberty that is as precious as freedom 
of the press. We do not believe that 
even the Communists, who by their ad- 
totalitarianism 
their hatred of democracy, and who are 


vocacy of demonstrate 
the agents of a foreign power, should 
be denied the right to run candidates for 
office. It is better to meet and defeat 
them in the open than to drive them un- 
derground ‘and give them the chance to 
yell “persecution.” As for the Socialist 
Party, from which the SDF split in 1936, 
whatever our differences may be we 
know that it stands for democratic re- 
forms by peaceful means and is likewise 
opposed to any form of totalitarianism. 
There can be no doubt of the integrity 
of the Socialists. They certainly did not 
get signatures to their petitions by fraud. 


“We do not believe that the Demo- 
cratic and Republican parties have any 
right to monopolize the ballot. It is ex- 
ceedingly important today to protect the 
rights of all minorities, racial or polit- 
ical. We hope you will condemn this 
action which threatens to rob four groups 
of their political right to run candidates.” 





ATTENTION!! 


WASHINGTON 


HEAR JAN VALTIN SPEAK! 


Washington readers of THE NEW LEADER have a treat in store for them on 
OCTOBER 9, at 8:15 P.M., at the WILLARD HOTEL (Cabinet Room) 
JAN VALTIN, author of the startling OUT OF THE NIGHT, will address the first ses- J 


sion. of a lecture series on current social problems sponsored by the Public Affairs Forum. 
SUBJECT: 


COMMUNIST STRIKE STRATEGY AND SOVIET EXPANSIONISM 


Jan Valtin speaks with the authority of a life-long student of totalitarian techniques | 
ind machinations. His OUT OF THE NIGHT shocked a complacent nation. In 1943. Valtin§ | 
Yolunteered as a private in the United States Army and saw action on the Pacific front. 
He has just published CHILDREN OF YESTERDAY, the story of the 24th Division's ca- 
paign in the Philippines. The author was decorated for meritorious service on Mindoro | 
and Mindanao Islands where he served as combat reporter until the end of the war | 
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(Continued from Page Seven) 

This will require quantities of machinery 
and the development of hydroelectric 
power which has excited the enthusiasm 
of the country. The Tennessee Valley 
Authority is the great example held out 
to this land which is determined to ex- 
ploit its hydroelectric potential beyond 
the 14 percent it uses today. This in- 
crease will be employed to electrify rail- 
ways, exploit mineral and chemical re- 
sources, encpurage light industry and 
generally raise the standard of life in 
remote as in urban areas. They may ex- 
port power to Denmark and Northern 
Germany. The establishment of an iron 
and steel works at Moili-Rana in north- 
ern Norway has been reported favorably 
by a Government commission. This will 
cost about $40,000,000 with an _ initial 
output of 200,000 tons. 


In the meantime, 40 year-old Sven 
Oftedal, Minister of Social Affairs, has 
come from three-and-a-half years in a 
concentration camp to the task of re 
habilitating his country’s social security 
system which suffered along with every- 
thing else under Nazi rule. Old age bene- 
fits are being raised, health insurance is 
widened and family allowances are now 
to be paid to all families with more than 
one child, on a graduated scale. Oftedal 
will also have general supervision of the 
planned immigration of displaeed Jews. 
More than 900 had been carried off from 
Norway to German gas chambers. A* 
handfu! returned. The Norwegian Gov- 
ernment had hoped to arrange for this 
immigration earlier but were unable to 
do so, due to lack of housing. 

By thus extending and strengthening 
its economic life and democratic instita- 
tions, the Norwegian Government seeks 
to insure for its people the social health 
and political sanitation which will pro- 
vide efficient 
pressures and 


unwelcome 
Under the 
guidance of its supple and gifted diplo- 
mat, Halvard Lange, son of the late 
Nobel prize winner, Norway has fol? 
lowed an independent policy, eschewing 
both eastern and western blocs. With 
Petsamo back in the hands of Russia, 
Norway now has a common boundary 
with that country. A 


resistance to 
contagions. 


boundary com- 
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WHAT IS THE PROBLEM? 


tarians. 


WHAT DOES LEWIS SAY? 








SOVIETISM AND LIBERALISM 
By Alfred Baker Lewis 


The plight of the liberal who has turned into a “real-politiker” has been evi- 
dent for some time. Liberalism which traditionally has meant a fight for a more 
democratic, more abundant way of life for all peoples, has come to mean, in the 
minds of many, a ratienalization for the machinations of power-obsessed totali- 


In this penetrating study by Alfred Baker Lewis, well-known writer and 
analyst, the contemporary problems of liberalism are stripped bare, and the con- 
fusions and dilemmas of liberalism are dissected and placed in proper perspec- 
tive. What strange motivational compulsions and patterns were instrumental in 
getting so large a proportion of our liberals, many of whom are essentially good, 
sincere, idealistic persons, to subscribe to and sanction programs of violence and 
social injustice? What contributions can the liberal make? What are the probable 
future directions of liberals, and of the hopes for democracy that have stirred 


mission has just returned from Moscow 
with what is described as a satisfactory 
agreement. 

In a natural renaissance of national 
feeling, families take their young ones 
to see the various places of patriotic 
inspiration. The other day I accompanied 
such a group out to the Oslo fjord where 
there is sheltered the symbol of Nor- 
way’s ship of state, the famous Fram in 
which Fridtjof Nansen and his friends 
sailed on their daring but meticulously 
planned polar expedition. Fathers and 
read the description, in almost 
biblical terms, of how carefully the ship 
was planned and built “as strong as 
péssible throughout, not only as regards 
the bow, but also—and particularly—in 
respect of the ship’s sides, which would 
have to bear the brunt of the pressure 
of the ice. Whether the expedition was 
to prove successful would depend on her 
ability to withstand the ice-pressure. 
The ship was given round and full lines, 
increasing her power of resisting such 
pressure and simultaneously facilitating 
the gliding of the ice along the bottom 
of the ship.” To some Norwegians, 
Nansen seems to have thereby furnished 
his own people a pattern for action and 
a passport to freedom. 


sons 


-——JOSEPH TUVIM HONORED—— 


@ On September 28, more than 1,000 | 
guests gathered at the Commodore! 
Hotel to mark the 50th birthday of 
Joseph Tuvim, manager of Local 142) 
of the International Ladies Garment 
Workers Union. Present were repre- 
sentatives of the sh’ ps, the employers, | 
the other ILGWU organizations, the 
Social Democratic Federation, the 
Rand School, The New Leader and 
many other interests and organiza- 
tions which have benefited from the 
interest and activity of Mr. Tuvim 
during the many years of his leader- | 
ship in the trade union movement. 
Led by David Dubinsky, who described 
Joseph Tuvim as “a general among 
all the speakers united in 
characterizing the central figure in the 
celebration as a conspicuously high- 
minded and far-sighted leader of labor. 


generals,” 
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generations of social idealists? . 
@ 
WHY WAS THIS WRITTEN? & 
Mr. Lewis is not vindictive, or pious. Rather, he has written an appeal to = 
those liberals who are becoming aware of the chaes that is being sown in the @ 
wake of an amoral and brutal struggle, not for justice—but for power. "4 
WHAT DOES THIS ANALYSIS. PROPOSE? . 
SOVIETISM AND LIBERALISM brings the real issues down to earth. This a 
pamphlet télls you what has been done te date. And, more important, it tells you . 
what must be done. This short but comprehensive study is vital for a thorough = 
understanding of the horror that has become man’s fate. It gives realistic hope s 
= for a more civilized world of tomorrow if liberals relive in thought and deed their @ 
@ rich heritage. ia 
BSB }7} 777 peer eer He He He Re ee ee ee ee 
~ | THE NEW LEADER “i 
HM 25¢ the Copy 7 East 15th Street | 
- | New York 3, New York 
= ¢ | Please send me copies of the pamphlet by Alfred Baker Lewis: | 
ba | SOVIETISM AND LIBERALISM, at 25+ a copy. Enclosed find $ | 
@ Special rates . 
a for quantity Name | 
orders. | care comune canons —_o 7 
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By WILLIAM HENRY CHAMBERLIN 


Italian Political Fog 


OME—Climatically Italy is still the country of 
R blue skies and hot sun which is described in 

Goethe’s Italientsche Reise and which finds 
musical reflection in Tenatkovsky’s delightful Italian 
Caprice. But politically and economic ally this exposed 
pen.nsula, which experienced so much of the war on 
its soil. seems to be stumbline in a fo@ toward an 
unknown destination, 


ihe permutations md 


ombinations of the polit il 


parties alone are baffling to the newly arrived visitor. 
One can list seven or eight political parties with a sub 
stantial following, te say nothing of many litle 
splinter groups Mussolints deadening one-party dic 
taiorship has certainly been outlived; there is almost 
a~lower of Babel of political voices, ranging from 
Monarchists to Communists; and everyone is free to 
speak his mind. 


But some of the weaknesses of the pre-l ascist era 


In ltalian politics have reappeared. A multiplicity of 
parties, in Italy and elsewhere, leads to unstable coali- 
tions, to a blotting out of the sense of individual party 
responsibility to reluctance to take unpopular but 
necessary measures to strenethen the financial situation, 
Moreover, Malian parties have a way of splitting and 
forming new combinations with bewildering rapidity. 

The politic il and economist silualion here bears 
soime strong points ol resemblance to the one which 
| observed in France two months ago— with the, difler- 
ence that Italv’s problems seem more acute and agera 
vated. The Government. as in France, is a coalition 
of Christion Democrats (a Catholic party with a mass 
following}, Socialists and Communists A smaller 
party, the Republic ims, is also represented in the 
Italian coalition 

Outside of the Government there are more conser- 
the Liberals. the Demo- 


crats, the Looo Qualunque (Common Man) Party, 


valive ot moderate groups: 
which cries a plague on all politicians. ‘There is also 
an underground neo-Fascist movement which is  be- 
lieved to pel some leadership from two former Fascist 
Party secretaries who have never been caueht, Scorza 
and Turati Confusion becomes still more confounded 
if one considers that most of the parties (except the 
Communists, with ther standard iron discipline) are 
more ot less divided amo themselves 

The underground Fascists, for instance, are quile 
diffi rent in the North ind mW the South lo the North 
thes advur ale iT vedic il Sond il ind economt propram, 
Wilh expropriation of big industries. In the South 
they are old-fashioned reactionaries A heree, uncom 
promising nationalism is one of the few things the two 
groups stfare The Christian Democrats, who won far 
more votes than any other single party in the last elec 
tion, are also divided to some extent along regional 
lines. They are more progressive in the industrial 


North, move 


Loyalty to the Roman Catholic Church is a cCémenting 


conservative in the agricultural South. 


link in this patty. 

The Socialists in ltalv, as in kranee, are distinctly 
divided internally and keep up a front of party unity 
by the adoption of carefully worded compromise reso- 
lutions. One of the chief causes of difference is the 
attitude toward the Communists. t had an opportunity 
to walk with two of the principal Socialis’ leaders, 
Gitseppe Saragal, President of the Constituent Assem- 
bly. and Pietro Nenni, the Vice-Premier, in quick sue- 
cesssion. and the contrast in theirs viewpoints was very 
marked. 

Saragat remarked that the Communists were subject 
tothe dictation of a foreign power and held a different 
couception of workers’ democracy from that of the 


Socialists. He added, with a smile: 


“Nothing separates us from them—except an abyss.” 

\t the same time, like many European democratic 
Sovialists, he was pessimistic about the growth of Com- 
munuist influence among the workers. He pointed out 
that. while the Socialists had barely heldatheir own, in 
comparison with pre-Fascist days, the Communists are 
much stronger. He spoke of the strong organization 
of the Communists and of the disposition among the 
workers to believe that Russia was a proletarian para- 


dise. Italian Socialism. he repeatedly emphasized. 


16 


@ 








needs the help and cooperation of the working class 
of the United States and Britain. This should take two 
forms: pressure for a tolerable peace treaty and 
strenzthening” of contacts between the labor move 
ments of these countries. 

Nenni’s attitude was quite different. During the 
Spanish civil war and during the World War, he said, 
he had favored a fusion of Socialists and Communists 
He admitted this ‘vas 
impossible under present conditions. but seemed to re- 
He denied that 
there was any fundamental antagonism between dic- 


into one working-class party. 
ecard it as an ideal for the future. 


tatorial Communism and democratic Socialism. and 


interpreted the Soviet dictatorship as just an accident 


of historical conditions. He advocated 
Socialist cooperation, including some smaller 

wing” parties, in the next election. When | asked hj 
whether he believed that a government in which ( 7 


munists played a leading part would observe de; 
’ eae a : Bere Moe 
cralic and civil liberties he optimistically replied 
. ae 


“Of course. Ttaly is too westernized a co 


: — Intry tg 
stand for a dictatorship 
ihe political fog in Maly is to some extent ital 


flection of the country’s economic difficulties Wi 


there has been some progress toward reconatenlgal 
with transportation considerably restored, 2o00ds in 
shops (not only in shop windows) and a SUrprising 
numbér of good restaurants functioning in Rome ‘. 
majority of the people face a hard struggle foneria, 
ence. Speculation is rampant, prices are continually 
rising, food distribution is very uneven. This makes 
for a chronic. atmosphere of unsettlement. The next 
months will be hard. It will be smart polities and smar 
economics for the United States to treat what is stil 
a struggling and embryonic Italian democracy aa 
full-fledged inember of the western. non-Soviet bloc 
of nations which we should try to build Up and sup. 
port. An example of the sort of thing we should bs 
doing was exemplified by General Mark Clark's reren 
speech at Salerno, emphasizing the courage of th 
Italian partisans, neatly timed to follow Vishinskyy 


coarse abuse of Italians as cowards at Paris, 











An Editorial— 


Starving the School System 


SNHERE is a curious lack of logic and realism in 
a] the contrast between our talk about education 
and our treatment of teachers. We are often 

told that the success of democratic government de- 
pends upon the intelligence of citizens. The public 
schools were instituted with the definite purpose of 
training citizens up to the level of their responsibili- 
ties. In line with this concept, we habitually laud the 
teacher as our first line of defense in the struggle 
against ignorance, corruption and failure. But when 
it comes to paying the teachers, we forget all of our 
fine pretensions. Actually, our educators have been 
starved into a mood of discouragement and defeatism. 
The plain fact is that in the nation as a whole we 
pay teachers so little that it is impossible for them 
to succeed well in the tasks assigned to them. In our 
public school system we have 27,000,000 children and 
nearly 900,000 teachers. In 1913-1944 the average 
salary, including principals and supervisors, was 
$1,755. In mary states the wage rates are shameful. 
In Mississippi the average is $790, in Arkansas $845, 
in Georgia $983. 


in New York, New Jersey and California—the money 


Sut in the states with the best records 


rewards of the instructors of our youth are far below 
those of truck-drivers, carpenters or plumbers. 

In a statement made to the New York Board of 
Education on October 2 by the Teachers Guild, the 
desperate situation was graphically described: “Com- 
pared with six years ago, the beginning elementary 
school teacher has a real wage today of $17 a week; 
the teacher who has reached maximum pay after four- 
leen years in service has a real wace of $25 a week. 
The high schools are little better off.” 

Here is something for businessmen and government 
officials to think about. We are constantly being told 
that trade unionists would be assured of fine treat- 
ment and satisfactory adjustments if they would be 
good boys. The teachers—except those at Norwalk, 
Conn. have been good to the point of docility. 
Organized workers can learn an illuminating lesson 


by observing what has happened to them. Their moy 
wages have remained stationary and their real ware 
have gone down. : 

During the coming mouths we shall have oppor 
tunity to observe instructive events. lor the teaches 
are on the move, with the AFL Teachers Federation 
in the lead. The Guild, which is the New York ani 
of the union, has presented to the Board of Educati 
a demand for an all-around advance of $1,000 
a single salary schedule for all teachers. If th 
schedule were accepted, all teachers would eventual 
start at a salary of $2.750 and be advanced during 
L4-year period to $5,500. A general level of this 
would give teachers a chance to live, would brig 
better qualified employees into the schools, would im 
prove the whole character of our education. 

The City and State of New York can, of coun 
They cannot affords 
to pay them. But the question remains: How can 
teachers convince the Board of Education, the Mavg 
the Governor, the members of the Legislature? 


afford to pay these salaries 


sense, the advantages of the increase as a maller' 
public policy, seem not to exert sufficient influem 
Here the American Federation of Labor steps i 
the picture. The Teachers Guild has released a 
ment from William Green: “The American Federali 
of Labor will not pause nor cease its efforts ul 
justice is done to teachers of the nation.” The lo 
unions and state and city central bodies have i 
asked to put forth every effort to back up the 0 
mands of teachers everywhere. In New York State! 
Federation has 1.500.000 members who will movelt 
the teachers’ campaign in the immediate future. J 
public anthorities would do well to take note of wi 
is happening. Unless they act quickly, this will 
come the issue of a trade union fight—and the 
may not be to their liking. 
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